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II^TRODUCTION, 



JL HE author of the following Sermons thinks it may be vigH 
to preface them by a few e:(pianatory remarks, now that he has 
^seor ifxfcicedi to- by them before t^e pablic. 

It wa» oriffinally faM (torn biB intention ta enter iif»n corns 
tforevsy in the coiwse of Sermons^ wihich he had the botioui; of 
befng appoii^d t«*preaek lately bsfeee the University, hmty 
on heariBg'Ihe discourses of the first of One Sdeetl Preadiers of 
(be ppesent y^ar, it appeated lo him thai Hhey ougbt nol !• 
pass entirely unnoticed,^ and^ as be wuktstood tbe Hialter was 
not likefy to be taksn up in a higher i^aarter,* be himself re*; 
solved to offQp sooiQ obseriuitions on certain doctrines^ for the 
support of which those discourses were composed. He is not 
%norant in what a difieult and delicate siluation he has plbced 
himself by undertaking ta eomsnent on writings, which have 
not been published ; but, aa he ]» conscious of no wilful in- 
tention- to misrepresent, so has he good:ieasoD. tO' believe that 
m the present instance no chasges can be brouf^ht against him 
0n that scone. The truth is^ he was so forcibly struck witli 
inany passages of those sermonsy that he could not forbear 
taking the earliest opport«iiity, after he heard them^ of ex-, 
pressing their si^nse, aiifd, (as nearly as he could,) their wordsi, 
m writing, and it is on those cotcmporary notes thai be has. 
grounded all his remarks, which relate to the Rev. C. Simeon. 



'* To prevent the allusion contained in this sentence from being 
fnisunderstood, (which it probably may bsoutof the University,) 
|t may be right to add, that the Margaret Professor of Dirinity, 
^now Bishop of LandafT,) was to preach before the University 
during the following month, and that the author had been informed 
^f ^i4 not intend to make any rsmarks on Mr. Slmeon^s sermons. 



IT 

The circumstance, then, just mentioned first suggested to 
the author the subjeclof the ensuing sermons, but their design 
is of a much more ^neral nature than to combat the sentiments 
of any single individual, however respectable in himself, or 
however powerful in his influence over others. Thej contain 
an examination of the principal discriminating opinions of 
that large class of the members of our Church, who profess to 
hold the doctrines of the Gospel in a greater degree of purity 
than the rest of their brethren; the tenets, commonly called 
evangelical^ are here submitted to the tests of reason and of 
Scriptute. 

The chief motive^ which engaged the author in his present 
bold, and, perhaps hazardous, enterprize, is explained in the 
last of his sermons ; which are now published in compliance with 
the wishes of some of those, with a particular view to whose 
benefit they were written. The few alterations, which have 
been made in them since they were preached, are, for the 
most part, merely verbal ; but one sentence has been wholly 
omitted, because it comprized a quotation, which the author 
has since seen reason to think that he had not applied in tho 
exact sense, which its context seems to impose upon it. 

Should this publication be the means of producing others in 
confutation of the principles advanced in it, the author con« 
siders himself under no obligation to reply to them, for he has 
acted merely on the defensive side ; nor has he either leisure or 
inclination for such an indefinite kind of employment as 
literary, and especially, theological controversy. At the 
same time, however, that he pledges himself to nothing, he, 
of course, reserves to himself the right of vindicating his 
sentiments, if he should feel the disposition, tind have th« 
opportunity, of exercising it. 



Trinity College^ Cambridge. 
May 2m, 1816. 



SERMON I. 



PART L 

PREACHED oD SUNDAY, APRIL 7* 

Job 56. xxiv* 
Remeniber that thou magnify his work4 



Whoever would desire to be nourished to eternal life by 
the sincere milk of the word of God, must approach the sacred 

founttiid, from which it flows, with the spirit of a new-born 

babe ; when he takes into his hand the holy volume he must 

dismiss from his heart all its favourite prepossessions, and look 

lip to heaven for light and knowledge with the single-minded-* 

ness of the converted apostle, when, regardless of his owa 

inclinations, he made the earnest enquiry, ^^ Lord, what wilt 

" thou have me to do?"* To a neglect of these necessary 

precautions foi* perusing the Scriptures with advantage, is to be 

attributed, in a great degree, that diversity of opinion on 

religious subjects which has so long disturbed and distracted 

the Church of Christ, and has set at variance, not only the 

different constituent members of the catholic Church, but also 

the different individuals of particular Churches. And happy 
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* Acts 8. t!. 
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would it be for that religious society, to which we professedly 
belong, if it could plead an exemption from this wide-spread 
calamity, but it is in vain to dissemble or deny that even at the 
present moment, when angry nations Iwve sheathed the sword 
of war, yet spiritual peace is far from our borders. A dis- 
cussion of some of the leading points in controversy between 
those two great parlies, into which the members of our establish- 
ment are now fairly divisible, provided it be conducted with 
candour and moderation, will be so far from necessarily aggra- 
vating the evils which we have all so much reason to lament, 
that, the more those opinions are^ sifted «nd canvassed, the 
greater probability is there of discovering which side is really 
in possession of the truth. Such an investigation will be still 
farther desirable for the important purpose of restoring concord 
and amity, if the result of it has a tendency to shew that 
even in the doctrines, which are at present the subject of the 
warmest debate between us, each side has more principles in 
common than are easily perceitred, or willingly allowed by 
either, in the heat and rapidity of argument. It is in tba 
humble hope of doing something towards producing a convic- 
tion of this kind, that we propose, in our present discourse 
and those which will succeed it, to consider the principal 
articles of faith, respecting which a difference of opinion either 
exists, or is supposed to exist, between ourselves and those 
who lay an exclusive claim to the title of Ministers of the 
Gospel ; but perhaps it may appear in the end that they have 
encami)ed at a distance from us without a sufficient cause — 
that they have often combated only with imaginary enemies — 
and that they dbagree with us, not so much as to the nature of 
the doci fines in question, as in the extent to which they carry 
tliem, the terms in which they state them, and the praclical 
use which they make of them. 

The words of the text may serve to introduce to our notice 
one of those contested doctrines, and one also of primary 
importance. ** Remember," (said oneof Job's reprovers, in a 
discourse designed to vindicate the ways of God to man,) 
<< remember that thou magnify his work." This admonition 



conveys a precept^ \¥hich) as it b of Uiliversal obligation, so 
neither is it hard to be understood, or difficult to be practised ; 
on a mind capable of the least reflection or observatioil the 
subject here referred to must sometimes irresistibly force itself ; 
the magnificence of nature in its general relations, and the 
superb luxuriance of its particular details, Mrill frequently fix 
and riVet the attention, and fill the heart with sublime cdncep« 
tio.is, and loosen the tongue io a song of pious thanksgiving ; 
for on each and all of the works of nature are engraved, in 
characters univetsally intelligible, the power aud goodness of 
their Almighty Creator. Some, however, there are who appear 
to themselves to have discovered a most singular exception to 
the general excellence of the works of God -^a striking anomaly 
in creation — a perfect contrast between the qualities and charac** 
teristicts of beings derived from one common origin, the fiat 
of the Author of the universe^ What is still more remarkable, 
they have detected this strong contrariety where we should 
least of all have expected to find it, for while they admit tha 
otiier creatures, both animate and inanimate, continue to be, 
what they wereat first pronounced to be, *^ uery g^oorf,'** entirely 
adapted to answer the end of their existence, and indeed 
actually and actively promoting that end,«-^they contend that 
man, the lord of this lower world, to whom ail things beside 
were put in subjection, f is himself so complelelj^ BwhjecUd. io 
the power of innate corruption, that he is not only indisposed 
to do the will of bis Maker, but that he has an absolute aver- 
sion to all that is spiritually good, and is wholly inclined to all 
mannerof evil ; nay farther, that, in his natural state, his very 
perceptions and notions of religion are not only inadequate, 
but altogether fallacious; that he is under a strong; delusion, 
iiivolved in mental blindness, and totally incapable «ven of 



iiata 



^ * Gen. 1. xzxi. 



jt The dominion ovtir all the inferior beings, origiaally granted to 
man at the Creation, was not only confirmed but e&tsndcc) after thtt 
Deluge. Compare Gen. l.xxri. with 9. ii, lii. 

u2 



'oonceiTing a religious thought^ either agreeable to the nature 
of things, or acceptable in the sight of God.* 

The doctrine of Original Sin^ when pushed to such an 
extremity as this, we believe to be highly erronooas, and 
fraught with consequences lamentably pernicious ; but, before 
, we pi-oceed to give our reasons for thinking so, it may be 
advisable to state the true and only sense, in which we appro-* 
bend that doctrine can be understood, in conformity with the 
evidence both of Scripture and of fact. 

Whoever takes even a transient view of the condition of the 
world around liim, or listens to the suggestions of his own 
heart, roust be constrained to acknowledge that, if man was 
created in Original Righteousness, with a disposition, that is, 
to devote all his powers both of body and mind to the service 
of God, he is, as our Church expresses it, ^^ very far gone** 
from that state^ and now possesses, and has possessed imme* 
morially, propensities, which either are in themselves, or may 
easily become, the fruitful occasions of sin. Now, though the 
Scriptures no where inform us in direct and positive terms, that 
our nature is corrupted in consequence of Adam*s transgression, 
yet, from the history of the Fall, which is given by the sacred 
historian, combined with the knowledge we have of our own 
nature, it is plain that we must really ascribe to that cause 
some, at least, of the propensities to sin, which are actually 
inherent in us. For, in th^ first place, such is our moral con- 
stitution that every wilful act of transgression disposes tlic 
mind, and thus facilitates and prepares the way, for the future 
commission of sin, and not oAly sin of a like kind, but sin 
universally and of every description; and, as there is no 
reabon for supposing that Adam's nature was in this respect 
different from our own, we must ipfer that sin produced a simi- 
lar effect in him: that when lie deliberately violated the law of 
bis Maker by (he indulgence of appetite in opposition to the 



* Sarh was the representation giren by Mr. Simeon in his late 
course of sermons before tbe Uuiversity. 



dictates of reason and conscience, he thereby destroyed (bat 
dae eqailibrium and accurate adjustment, between the moral 
and sensual affections, with which, no doubt, he was at first 
created. And farther — experience abundantly testifies that, 
according to the physical laws by which mankind increase and 
multiply, they transmit to their posterity, not only a corporeal 
but also a mental and moral likeness of themselves, the latter 
indeed much more frequently than the former; and hence 
Adam too would convey io his descendants a mind frail and 
defective in the same manner as his own, that is to say, a 
mind, in which passion had acquired an unjust ascendancy 
over reason.* We allow then that the mind of man is so far 
corrupted-, (and partly too in consequence of the first trans** 
gression,) that it is not by nature subject to the law of God ; 
that its affections are oonttnually inciting to actions contrary io 
that law; that those affections, when approved by the will, 
become then, and' then only, irul^ and properly sin; and 
that such an acquiescence and approval justly subject the 
guilty offender to the wrath and indignation of God ; or, to 
express the same sentiment in the words of an apostle, ^^ that 
« every man is tempted, when he is drawn away of his own 
^^ lust and enticed; that, when lust hath conceived, itbringetll 
<^ forth sin, and sin, when it is finished, bringeth forth 
<^ dealh.^t In this sense, and to this extent, we willingly 



* The degree of original corruption here admitted is quite soffi^i 
cient to account for the vrickedness which really prefails in (he 
world ; for considering, on the one hand, that the sensual appe(i(e 
in man is the strongest part of his nature, and that his jfrst impuUe 
is to gratify it, whether right or wrong, and remembering, on 
the other, that he is continually conversapt with objects calculated 
to excite his passioiis, it is plain that we need look no farther for a 
reason nhy so many arc to be found in the last stage of depravity, 
and why the generality are so much more attentive to the thing<« nf 
this life than of the uexU 

+ James 1. xi?,— xv. 



admit, for we firmly believe, tbat man is a fallen creature ; but 
we strenuously dekiy that he has fallen, like Lucifer, from the 
heights of heaven, to the very lowest pit of moral degradation, 
$qd darkness, and depravity. 

They, however, who maintain that extravagant extension of 
the doctrine of original corruption, which represents man to be^ 
(what some of the earlier advocates of this doctrine have not 
scrupled to call him,) the very coiinterpart of Satan himself,* 
were probably induced to frame such an hypothesis with a view 
of magnifying the grace and mercy of God ; not considering 
that such an unfounded theory, so for from exahing the 
character of the Almighty, actually robs him of some of tbe 
principal and essential attributes of divinity, 
: For first, this doctrine is utterly at variance with the 
supposition that God is a God of justice. To be convineed of 
the truth of this proposition, it need only be remembered that, 
according to the system against which we are now contending, 
man is born into the world in a state of such total and radical 
corruption, that he is not only incapable of performing his 
duty, but even of comprehending wherein that duly consists; 
that be is under the curse of eternal damnation, and yet unable 
to do any thing whatever \o flee fronk tbe wrath io come ; he 
cannot pray to God for assistance, nor even if the Holy Spirit 
should put into his mind good desires, has he the smallest 
power of assenting to or entertaining them; for such petition 
or such acquiescence would be of tbe nature of virtuous 
actions, and virtuous actions, both one and all, the least as 
well as the greatest, are, by the very supposition, completely 
beyond his ability tp perform. Hence therefore if a human 
being be ever rescued froin such a perilous condition, it must 

^ Verba I|iI(Iershami sunt Isec: ^^ Adamus Mb! ac po^teris suis 
accepit imaginem Satono.*, in'ean.qiTC mufatus est. Hincquefactuo, 
quod omnes natur^^ (horribile quidcm auditu, sed tamen verum est,) 
quam maxioie dinbolo similes sinius.^* — Sed verd ejusmodi corrupt io 
uecca^l S. Scripturl., nee cum rectiL raticne conciliaii potest. 

Limborch Tkeolog, Christ, lib. 3. cap, 4. sect, 3, 



be by tlic mere "will and arbitrary a^ncj of God ire say 
that his first deliverance from such a state, bis first reception 
'into a state of grace, must be effected, in the truest and highest 
sense of the word», altc^ether independently of himself, of his 
own works or thoughts, exertions or inclinations ; for on this 
hypothesis no one can possess any more than another the 
<* single eye,"* and the ** honest hcart,"+ supposed and com* 
mended by our blessed Lord, but all are equally the bond-slaves 
of Satan, and arc just as likely to obtain their liberty, whether 
they are delighted with the badges of their servitude, and 
profess themselves willi/ig captives, or whether they are 
incessantly labouring to burst the fetters, whose iron hath 
entered deep into their soul. 

Now let us suppose the other alternative, and put the case 
of those who live and die in their sins. And how are ikejj/f 
chargeable with the cause of such a dreadful calamity ? they 
were condemned before they were born — they were totally 
unable to help themselves all their life long — ^tiie only arm, 
which could have plucked them from the burning was so far 
shortened that it did not save, and who was then tlie real Author 
of their final and eternal perdition ? We leave you to infer, for 
we should shudder to decUire. 

It appears then that the principles, which we have been 
tiacing into their consequences, introduce in their train, by 
natural and necessary connexion, the tremendous doctrines of 
absolute predestination, of private ancl persona! election and 
reprobation. We are r.ot ignorant indeed (hat tlie advocates 
of the opinions we arc opposing reject these, and similar 
deductions from them, with the utmost aversion and disgust; 
but they are to be reminded that the laws of reasoning do not 
allow them the liberty of adopting such a summary course of 
proceeding; they are either bound to shew the fallacy of the 
argument by which these conclusions are derived^ or, if they 
are allowed to be legitimately deduced, they and the hypothesis 
must go together — they mubt be ^'o/ A admitted or both rejected. 



♦ Luke XI. 34. • + Luke viil. 15. 
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*— Bu^9 besides denying the consequences which we aHribute io 
their doctrines, and wc think iairJjr, our opponents on this 
head have made cerCain assertions of their own in relation to 
the subject now under discussion, which appear perfectly 
astonishing and incomprehensible; for they tell us that the 
total depravity of man's heart, his innate aversion to all that is 
good, his invincible propensity to all that b evil, is so far from 
being any extenuation of his wickedness in neglecting to obejr 
the will of God, that it is an actual aggravation of bis guilt in 
the estimation of the Almighty.* Surely from such an 
assumption one might have expected an influence diametrically 
opposite; surely in an earthly court of justice a natural 
incapacity of performing any action would be at once admitted 
as a sufficient and satisfactory plea for the omission of it. And 
^^ shall man be more just than God ;" shall human tribunals 
be guided by principles of equity, ^^ aqd shall not the Judge 
of all the earth do right ?" 

A solution of the difficulties arising out of the doctrine of 
man's total corruption, as it bears on the attribute . of divine 
justice, has indeed been attempted, but on grounds altogether 
paradoxical ; it will moreover increase our wonder to hear 
from whom such a defence of untenable principles has pror 
ceeded, for it was no other than the illustrious Pascal, 
who, by way of obviating these and other objections to the 
Calvinislic account of the Fall of man, gravely asserted that 
God's justice is not like oujs.t It would be easy io shew that 



* Mr. Simeon, as above. 
+ " It is most astonishing ta reflect that pf all mysferies, that 
which seems to be farthest removed from our discovery and appre^ 
hension, I mean the transmission of Original Sin, should yet be so 
Yiecessary a point of knowledge as that withoQt it we must remain 
litter strangers io oursehes. For 'tis beyond doubt that nothing; 
appears so shocking to oor reason as that the tranisgression of the 
first man should derive a guilt on those who, being so vastly distant 
from the fountain, seem incapable of sharing in the impure tincture. 
This transfusion is looked upon by us not only as impossible, 



this proposition involves, in the very terms of it, a manifest 
contradiction and absurdity, but we rather prefer demonstrating 
its falsehood by a direct reference to Scripture itself. By the 
prophet Ezekiel * then the Almighty makes the following 
appeal to his people : ^^ Ye say, ^^ The way of the Lord is 
not equal." Hear now, O house of Israel. Is not my way 
equal, are not your ways unequal ?" That rebellious bouse 
had been complaining that God^s moral government of the 
world was not conducted according to the rules ofequiiy, on 
which he condescends to lay before them a minute account of 
the nature and principles of his dealings with mankind, and 
then invites them to determine, by their own reason and 
common sense, whether his proceedings were equitable or not^ 
But bow could he and they have reasoned together at all, 
unless upon principles common to them holh,- and how could 
that justice, which was denied on the one hand, ever be proved 
on the other, unless eacU of the parties engaged in the discus<i 
sion had affixed the saoie meaning to the term justice ? And 
farther, the nature and contents of that explanation of his 
ponduct, which God was pleased in this instance to impart to 



but as unjust could we suppose it to be possible; for what can be 
more repugnant to the rules of pur misef able justice ^ Ihan to doom 
to eternal ruin an infant without hi)! or phoice, for an ofl'ence which 
shews so little probability c)f aflecling him, as to haye been com- 
mitted six thousand years before his existence in the world ? 
Certainly nothing strikes our judgement with more harshness and 
violence 'than such a doctrine, ^nd yet without this incompre- 
hensible mystery we are ourselves incomprehensible to our owi^ 
minds.*' — Pascal^s Thoughts^ chap, 3. 

It is but justice however to add, that the " Thoughts" of Pascal 
were principally written towards the end of his life, after he had 
contracted a sort of religious hypochondriacism by a total abstrac- 
tion from the world, and an incessant practice of the most rigorous 
austerities, when his constitution was alieady exceedingly debilitated 
by severe and protracted illness. 

* Ezekiel xviii. 25. 
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bis people, yf'Hl phce the point in question bejond the rcacfa 
of contradiGUon, for the description which it gives of the 
divine dispensations, as they regard both the righteous and the 
'wipked, is perfectly consonant U) our notions ot justicei vfhen 
it is the most exalted, and the most perfect. 

It must be bcre remarked that the consequences we have 
attributed to the opinion of the total depravity of the human 
heart, do not attach themselves to the doctrine of man's cor- 
ruption, when understood in that lower sense, in which we 
conceive it is stated in Scripture, and corroborated by fact ; 
for it is perfectly consistent with </ia/ doctrine to believe that^ 
though the imaginations and feelings of the mind of man are 
perpetually inciting him to transgress the law of God, yet 
that there is also afforded, for the sake of Christ, to every 
individual child of Adam such an uniform and abiding portio:i 
of divine grace, as will enable all, who are so disposed, to 
bridle appetite, to overcome temptation, to turn to God, and 
bring forth fruits meet for repentance. This opinion too is 
confirmed by Scripture, many passages of which concur in 
proving that the beneficial effects of Chrii»!\H meritorious deadi 
have extended, in some degree, and for some purposes, to all 
mankind ;* and certainly if anj/ such effects arc geneial, thnt, 
whicli we arc now considering, must be included in the num- 
ber, for it is of all others the most wanted, as a necessary 
preliminary both to present and future happiness, and it is 
one which the justice and goodness of God would undoubtedly 
incline him to bestow. At all events the existence of such a 
moral faculty in man, however to be accounted for, — whether 
it is to be considered as one of his mental endowments which 
escaped the ravages of the Fall, or as arising from a neW: 
principle of holiticss and ohcdieiice infused into Jiim aiter- 
wards by divine grace; — whatever, we say, be. its ori^iny its 
existence is necessarily implied in all those exhortatioits of 
{scripture which are addretsed to the unbelieving and (he 



* See especially Uom. 5. xv.-^iLtiii. and 1 Tim. 4. x. 
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ivickcd. And such a power, thus universally unparted, of 
attaining to the knowledge and practice c^ his dotyi we may 
call one of the natural powers of nmli, witli the same pro- 
priety, and for tbe same reason, that we so denominate his 
intellectual capacities, for these latter are, as to their primary 
cause, just as much the offspring of God as any of the 
influences of divine grace ; inental and moral faculties are 
equally emanations from his own al1*perfecl essence, and are 
'equally diffused by him through the wide range of ralionid 
creation, to enlighten every man that cometb into the world^^ 
and ** to guide his feet into tbe ways of peace." 

To return. — Tbe opinion of the entire cormption of the 
human soul, inconsistent as it is with divine jusiice, is never* 
theless, if possible, still more dcrc^tory to the goodness of 
God ) for on ibis supposition we must imagine that tbe Deity 
has peopled this world of ours with a set of rational crea« 
tares, endowed with the fullest conceptions and capacities of 
happiness, and for no other purpose than to make tbe great 
majority of them miserable; cnatures, deputed to be the 
constant sport and prey of a Itost of raging^ untameable, 
diabolical passions; and of whom they, who are not picked 
and culled out of the general lot by an arbitrary decree of the 
divine mind, arc to be consigned to future punishment, beyond 
thought and without end. Docs this accord with tbe character 
of him, whose Spirit has declared that he has ^^no pleasure 
in the death of him that dicth,"* and that, ^^ bis tender-mercies 
are over all his works ?"t 

Lastly, let us advert to the practical effects, which this 
doctrine has a manifest tendency to produce. It destroys then, 
in the first place, that proper degree of respect for himself 
which every one naturally feels, and which is one of the 
strongest safeguards of innocence and integrity that can exist 
independently of religious considerations; for a convert to 
these opinions must necessarily think that he has neither 



♦ £zek. 18. xxxiU t Pi. 145. Ix. 
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innocence nor Integrity io take care of, and that, on tbe coninirj, 
lie is 80 utterly rile, polluted, and abominable, that kt him 
commit what crimes be will, be cannot possibly suffuse bis 
soul with a blacker dye than that which it received from its 
original mould. Nay more, he has an excuse for sinning, and 
in that a strong iitcbcfYifffi^ to it ; for be will attribute bis sin, 
(and reasonably enough,) not to his own voluntary agency, but 
to that vital principle of deep depravity interwoven into his 
moral constitution, tlie m<itions of which he has no power to 
controul by the exertion of opposite affections and desires.* — 
We might farther notice the peculiarly dreadful consequences 
which are likely to accrue from these notions to a person of 
melancholy temperament, who is thoroughly convinced that, 
though he wears the human form, he is in all essential proper^ 
ties an accurate resemblance of the spirits of darkness ; and 
that his soul, though fair to look upon, is nothing else than 
a whitcd sepulchre, replenished within, through all its charo^ 
bers, with the most foetid and loathsome corruption. We omit, 
however, these details, and others equally shocking, because 
our principal object is to shew the baneful influence of the 
opinipns we are combating on the general interests of morality : 
and if it be said that this influence is not so generally visible, 
ast a matter of fact, among the defenders of this doctrine, we 
answer, it is only because they do not act up to the spirit of 
their own theoretical principles, but suffer them to be neu-« 
tralized by the admii^ture of other tenets of a more rational an4 
christian character. 

We have hitherto proceeded no fartlier in our argument than 
to notice tbe numerous and weighty objections tp the doctrine 

I ■ , - I Tr 

* Extremes often meef, and fhey do so most efiectually in the 
present instance; ^ince the doctrine,, nhich charges human nature, 
as suchj with the lowest degree of depravity, induces this immediate 
and inevitable consequence, that our nature is not only finlcss^ 
Ijut even incapable of sinning; for where " no law is,'* or (which 
amounts to the same thing) ^where the law of necessity takes place, 
there ^^ can be uo trausgression." 
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cif man^s total depravity, which strike the mind indepeiidentfjT. 
of, and antecedently to, the consideration of the proper argu- 
ments and authorities, by which that doctrine most finally 
stand or fall ; in our next discourse we shall take occasion to 
examine the passages of Scripture which are usually alledged 
in its defence. 

In the mean time, however, we cannot suffer to pass 
without farther observation one circumstance, to which we 
have already incidentally adverted, because it may be made to 
operate as a motive of no inconsiderable force, to the ac« 
quisition of personal virtue and religious principle. It is no 
improper course which is pursued by moralists and divines, 
when they dissuade men from vice, for this reason among 
others, that its growth and diffusion are greatly increased by 
CYery particular example of it, so that every individual sinner 
may become, even without intending it, the cause of misery 
and ruin to multitudes of his fellow-creatures besides. But 
how much more effectually ought' we to be deterred from 
sinking our imture in the scale of moral being, by the re- 
collection that the persons most likely to be affected by our 
immoral conduct, are not strangers and aliens to us, in whose 
interests we have no other concern than that which is prompted 
by common humanity, but that they are those who are most 
intimately near to us, and in whose joys and sorrows we in- 
stinctively sympathize as we do in our own. And yet the 
(ruth of this assertion will be self-evident if it be allowed, as 
we suppose it will, that by the general laws of our physical 
economy, the mental affections and propensities of the parent 
are transfused into the child, so that every one, besides the 
d^ree of inordinate concupiscence, be it more or less, which 
he has himself inherited from Adam, may transmit to his 
descendants that portion also of additional and acquired cor- 
ruption, which he has superinduced by his own actual 
sins, it is an awful reflection to think that the wcUare of all 
future generations to the end of time, is so far dependent on 
(he character and conduct of that which now exists; and it i^ 
a reflectiou too whigh must surely be accompanied by a 
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serious sense of tlic deep responsibility aMaclied to (he exe- 
cution of a trust, which invests us with a |)ower of influencing 
the hearts of tliosc who are to succeed us, when we shall " be 
gathered to our fathers" in " the house appoiiitcd for all' 
living." 
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Job 36. xxi?. 
Remember that thou magnify his work. 

k)incb the Christian. revelation proceeded from the Author and 
Giver of human reason, we may naturally expect that the 
discoveries of the one will accurately accord with the de- 
ductions of the other. The consequences, therefore, of any 
assumed doctrine, which are brought to light by a fair in- 
vestigation of it, will form a good presumption either of its 
truth or falsehood, according as they are consistent with, or 
contradictory to, reason ; but after all it is only the law of God 
which must finally regulate our opinion and belief. We come 
therefore now to that infallible criterion for proof, if it is to be 
found, of the doctrine of man's total corruption.* 

* No passage can farnish an adequate proof of it unless it 
establishes these two points — 1st. That man's nature is totally 
corrupt. — ^2d. That it is so merely iu consequence of the Fall. 
The general line of argument, therefore, >vhich i^e have taken in 
the present disciHirse, is to shew that the (exts commonly cited in 
favour of this opinion are defective either in one or both of the 
particulars just noticed. 
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An opinion so directly militating against the attribates oT 
God, and so favourable to the cause of vice and misery, must 
surely, if true, be supported by clear and decisive Scripture 
evidence; and tlic first place of the Bible, in which we should 
tuiturally look for it, is that which treats of the Fall, where^ 
however, not a word of it appears. Nor will the acknowledged 
brevity of the sacred historian account for the omission of a 
fact, which, if true, would have been incalculably the most 
important he could communicate tp mankind: he need not 
indeed have expressly told us of that partial corruption, which 
we maintain to be the consequence of the Fall, because thai 
would be sufficiently evident to every one, as well %>m his 
own sensations and experience, as the general representations 
of Scripture;* but man could not, and would not have inferred 
that he was of a nature perfectly Satanic, without positive 
information to that effect. 

There are indeed some passages of the book of Genesis, 
though not relating to the Fall, from which the advocates of 
this opinion have attempted to derive it. The first is, that 
wherein it is sakl that, after the Fall, << Adam begat a son in 
his own likeness after his image ;"t the meaning of which 
words is obviously this — that be became the father of a son 
like himself, having the same nature which God had given 
liim^ They have been supposed, however, to signify that the 
image of maa^ in which our species is propagaledy is here 
opposed to the image of God in which he was originally 



* Sacli for example as (he following — '^ there is not a just man 
upon earth that dooth good and siiinelh not.'* — Eccles. 7. xz. ^' AIL 
hate sinned and come short of the glory of God.** — Rom. S. xxii?. 
" In many things we offend all."— James 3. ii. " If we say that 
we haTe no sin, we deceife ourselves and the truth is not in 
Uft/**~1 John 1. viii. It is manifestly impossible to explain the 
universal deviation from moral rectitude, which these passages 
assert, without supposing that we possess some innate propensities 
to sin. 

t Gen. 5. Hi* 
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created^ and that tlie latfer being a sfofe of perfect rigbfe- 
oosnessy the former must necessarily be a slate of perfect 
depravity. This conclusion is flatly contradicted, as well by 
the apostle James, as by Moses himself, and tliat within four 
short chapters of the very one we have just quoted. In the 
9th chapter be is relating the precepts given by God to Noah 
after the Deluge, and one of them runs in the following terras, 
the words of God himself: — " Whoso sheddeth man's blood 
by man shall his blood be shed, for in the image of God 
made he man/' or, he hath made man. Now it is abso- 
lutely necessary, to give any force or consistency to the 
argument contained in this sentence, to suppose that men, not 
only after the Fall, but also after the Deluge, were r^tV/made in 
the image of God ; for, if that were the case, it would afford 
a very cogent reason why murder should be an act highly 
crimioal in all ages of the world, but it would afford no reason 
whatever for the prohibition of that crime in the age of Noah, 
or at any subsequent period, if man was totally divesled 
of that image by the Fall ; in short, it wmdd then only prove 
that our iSrst parents ought not to have been murdered in their 
state of irfnocence, that is, while there was yet no one tQ 
murder them.* — The same mode of reasoning is applicable to 
that passage of St. James,+ in which he observes that "with 
the tongue we bless God even the Father, and therewith" be 
adds ** curse we men, which are made after the sin^iliti^de of 
God." Not only does the apostle here positively affirm that 
men even now are sdll made in the image of God, but the 
nature of his argument will admit of no other interpretation ; 
for our original resemblance tp God would have formed no 

* It may be added tlijvt na such phrases, as those we have jost 
considered, are applied by Ihebt^cred historian to the prodaction of 
Cain and Abel, tl\uugh both of them were conceived and born after 
the Fall no less Ih^n Sclh, and though their conception and birth 
are the very next eveuls^ vibich Muses mentious after the Fail.— Se^ 
Gen. 4. i. — ii. 

+ James 3. ix. 

G 
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flggravaiiaii wb&lcTer of the sin of emplujrin^ coniunicliout 
Uiiguage, if men, in that apostle's days, had entirely /o#/ thai 
divine image, to which, as he argues, such ijidigiiitics oagbt 
not to be offered. 

In the next place we are told, in tlie history of events im- 
mediately preceding the dekige, that <^ God saw thai the 
wickedness of man was great in the earth, and that every ioiagt- 
nation of the thoughts of his heart was only evil continually ;"^ 
and, a little farther on, that *^ the earth was corrupt before 
God, and the earth was filled with yiolence/' ' The argument 
for the total depravity of human nature, which is hence at- 
tempted io be dednced, is perfectly futile for various reasons. 
For, first, such a total depravity, occasioued as is supposed by 
the Fall of Adam, and here given as the cause of the flood, 
must manifestly be the same in ali ages, and therefore could 
not have formed any feason for the destruction of tlie ante- 
diluvians in particular, but would hold with equal force ibe 
the destruction of the world at any other period whatever; 
whereas evidently the wickedness of that generation beyond 
any that was l)efore it, is assigned by the sacred historian as 
the reason of the deluge. Secondly, if these texts imply 
that all mankind were totally depraved, (and unless they go 
this length they are nothing to the present purpo!$e,) tlien 
Noah must have been involved in that depravity equally with 
the rest of the species, and would consequently have shared 
the same fate ; whereas we know, on the contrary, that he was 
not only preserved alive, but pronounced to be ^' a just man, 
and perfect in his generations,'' and one that << walked with 
God."t Thirdly, an4 principally, in the passages we are 
now considering, so far is the wickedness of the antidiluvians 
from being attributed to the total depravity of their nature, 
that it is express}^ ascribed by Moses to their own actual and 
voluntary transgressions : ^^ God, he tells us, looked upon the 
earth and behold it was corrupt,'* — and why — hear his o^^ 



♦ Gea. 6. v. xi. + Gen. 6. ix. 
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fcaBon — ^^ for all flesh had corrupted his way upon the 

earth."* 

Again, in the 8th chapterof Genesis are the following wovds, 
spoken by the Deity himself: ^^ I will notas^ain curse the ground 
any more for man*8 sake, for the imagination of man's heart is 
only evil from his youth." This sentence appears at first sight 
to have a great degree of singularity and awkwardness in its con- 
struction, and it is on this account — that we naturally expeot 
the particle ^^ for/' in the latter clause of the sentence, is abowt 
•to introduce a reason for the assertion contained in the first p&rt, 
whereas in truth the reason it does alledge is rather a reason for 
an opposite mode of conduct in the Deity than for that which 
he here engages to pursue* The foot is, this sentence is incor- 
rectly rendered ; the word translated << for/' signifies, among 
other senses^ ^^ although ;" so it is rendered by our translatois 
in nine other passages of the Bibie,f and so it ought to haw 
been rendered here, by which means we should obtain the 
following rational and consistent version of the text : ^^ 1 will 
not curse Ihe ground any rao^e for man's sake, alihough the 
imagination of man's heart should be evil from bis youth," 
that is to say God declares that, however great may be the 
wickedness of men hereafter, he will never again tKat ibem in 
a similar way, implying that he would use other means for 
their reformation or their punishment • 

A series of quotations from the book of Job, which afe 
commonly produced on this subject, wiU next claim our 
attention : they are as follow ^ — ^^ Who can bring a clean 
thingout of an unclean ? Not one." — ^* What is man that he 
should be c|ean, and he who is born of a woman that he should 
be righteous." — And ^^ How much more abominable and 
filthy is man, who drinketh iniquity like water." — The first 
of these passages occurs in a discourse which relates, not to the 



♦*Gen, 6. xii. 

+ Viz. — Exod. 13. XTii.---Jos. 17. xvili.— 2 Sam. 23. v.— Prov, 

6. xxxT.— Jer. 4. xxx. three times. — Ilab. 3. xvii. — Zech. 9. ii. 

+ Job 14. it. J 5. xiT. — x?i. 
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linfulneas, bot the natural infirmUiet and raortatify of fmtfr^ 
it is of a proverbial kind, and inlendod to denote that ^* notbiit^ 
(San be more perfect than its orightal.*'* The two last refer 
indeed to the mora/ nature of man, but tbej speak of it only 
in comparison with the infinite puritjr of Ood. Granttn^^ 
however, that these texts suppose an inhetent cormption in the 
human race, they would decide nothing as to the extent of if, 
the only point now in dispute; they certainly do recognize the 
moral frailty and imperfection of man, the strength of b^ 
passions, the multitude of his temptations, and tlie great pro^ 
bability of his falling into numerous sins; but this is the most 
they do imply, and the most that can be extracted from them. 
The last of them, moreover, by the nature of the mataphor 
which it employs, prohibits us from extending their meaning 
farther, for it informs us by what means it is that man becomes 
so ^'abominable and fiUliy,'* namely, because he drinketh 
iniquity like water 9 that is, by his own wilful gratification of 
an inordinate appetite, be acquires and imbibes that which was 
at first exiraneous to him. 

Two citations from the book of Psalms come now in order 
to be noticed. In the 14th Psalm it is said, '' The Lord 
looked down from lieaven upon tiie children of men to see if 
there were any that did understand and seek God. Tliey 
are all gone aside, they are alt(^ther become filthy, there 
is none that doeth good? no not one.'' Now, according to the 
notions entertained by the advocntesofman^s total depravity, 
he is of himself utterly rifc#?pri6/e of seeking God, or even of 
understanding what true religion is ; and how then could the 
Psalmist, with any shadow even of poetical propriety, have 
represented the Almighty as engaged in a search, which by 
the very nature of the case must have been utterly vain and 
fruitless. ]t is plain therefore that the Psalmist is speaking, not 
of inherent but acquired corruption; which interpretation may 
be further strengthened by a passage in the lOlh Psalm, where 
the wickedness of the wicked is expressly said to consist in 



* Cp. Patrick's Paraphrase. 



ihig; (hat ^^ he wUl not seek nfler God, and tliat God ii not 
ia all his thoughts ;" kc might then seek after God, but he mil 
not ; he lias a power to think upon God, but he will not use 
it. — The remaining text is that ivhich is to be found in the 
51st PBalm s ^^ Behold I was sliapen in wickedness, and in 
sin did my mother conceivje me/' Some Commentators have 
^nciuded^ bj critical arguments of great strength^ that tiae 
words in question are only an hyperbolical and scriptural form 
of ag<;ravalin^ it man*s actual and. personal transgressions, by 
a liold sind figurative description of their inreteracy. To treat 
the matter however more concisely^ it is observable enough 
lliat there is not in the wUde Psaka a word or hint about 
Adam, which forms a strong presumption that the au^ 
tiiorof it liad principally in his contemplation some other sort 
«f corruption than what may be derived from the Fall. The 
object and nature of tlie Pbalm convert that probability into 
4^taiflity $ throughout the whote of this mournful composition 
tlie Psalmist -endea^v^^urs^ like ^very other sincere penitent^ io 
paint hi« guilt in the blackest colours^ and to. aggravate it by 
nil possible considerations* The qiention, tlierefore^ of his 
Utter depravity by nature would have been directly opposite to 
bis main intention and desigfi^ for it would at ancc have shifted 
the blame from himself upon another^ and have furnished tlie 
best of all pleas^ not to say a perfect apology^ for bis sin. 
Besides^ tlie interpretation here contended tor is utterly over* 
ihrown by the very next verse,^ containing on address of the 
Psalmist to his ofiended Maker, of which we oinnot do better 
Ihan give the explanation in tlie paraphrase of Bishop Patrick $ 
'^ I am amazed at my folly thut 1 shoukl be so careless, when I 
was not ignorant that thou requirest us not ia entertain with the 
leasi; liindnefis Ihoise £rst motions^ which we find in our 



^ In (Mir traiHlatloD \i rans thus — ^^ Behold thou d^sirest truth 
{b (he inward parts: and io the hidden part thou elialt make ma 
to Icnow w4^oia {'* — it «hould rather be— -^^ It ts thy will that w0 
fihDuld have truth in the inward parts ; and in the hidden part tb^ll 
IjAsl made me to know wi^pol.'^ 
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thoughts and desliet after any ctO, but ofMighdy to oppose 
them. For which cod thou hast pat a priocipfe of better 
notions into us, and endued me with wisdam, which secretly 
checks and corrects those brutish inclinations/' 

So much importance has been attached in the present 

qnesiion to the following huiguage of the prophet Jeremiah,* 

that we must examine it somewhat minutely : ^< The heatt is 

deceitful above all things and desperately wicked, who can 

know it/'*-— A few verses before, the prophet bad eoramenoed 

a new subject with this denunciatioii : *' Cuised be the miln 

that trusteth in roan, and maketh flesh his arm, and whose 

heart departeth from the Lord;" to perceive the force and 

propriety of which expressions it must be remembered that, at 

the time they were uttered, it was a favourite practice of the 

Jewish nation to apply to Egypt fbr assistance whenever their 

cNNintry was invaded or threatened by their neighbourB; a 

piece of policy which God had repeatedly forbidden, as 

tending to alienate his people from his service, and especially 

as it led them to neglect the proper means for securing the 

protection of the Almighty, which had been promised to them, 

in the fullest extent, on condition of their repentance and re- 

fbrmation. Against this pernicious custom of his countrymen 

Was that admonition of the prophet directed which we have 

just read ; he then proceeds to second his advice by reasons 

drawn from the utility of complying with it, by shewing, that 

is, the security and thecomti^rt of trust in God, in opposition 

to the uncertainty, anxiety, and peril of placing an unlimitod 

reliance upon man; he then continues his argument thus — 

^' the heart is deceitful above all things and despemtely wicked, 

who can know it;" as if he had said, ''you cannot look into 

the hearts of those in whom you place such a blind and implicit 

confidence, nor can you be sure but that under the appearance 

of much sincerity and kindness, they may not conceal the 

itiost malicious and treacherous designs against you ;" in the 
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t\c%i verse his winds up his argument wiih this striking conlmst^ 
** 1 fhe Lord search the heart; 1 try the reins, even to give 
to every man according to bis "ways, and according to bis 
doings ;" that is, lo finish the paraphrase we bad begun-— 
^' but though you are incapable of distinguishing between 
those on whom you ought and on whom you ought not to 
depend, yet God discerns the intentions of all men, and 
therefore, if you will put your trust in him, as on the one 
hand he will deliver you from the power of your avoived 
adversaries, so on the other he will never sufler you to be 
deceived by the insidious professions of your latent enemies.** 
It appears then that the deceitfulness and depravity of heart 
here described, are attributed only to a certain portion (and 
comparatively, a very small portion) of mankind, and that 
the diflicuhy supposed by the prophet consists in discovering 
the wickedness, not of out otzn hearts, but those of others. 
iThe sense we have assigned to this passage seems on the whole 
the most problibte from viewing it in its natural dependence 
and connection, but at any rate it must fail of establishing the 
point for the support of which it is so frequently and con* 
fidently brought forward; for the prophet is utterly silent 
abt)Ut the orfgin of that desperate wickedness which he here 
ascribes to the human heart, and therefoi^, in perfect con. 
formity with his sentiments, it may be as well accounted fot 
from the actual and wilful sins of men, by which they have 
debased their nature, as from their inherent corruption; the 
prophet only assumes the (att of it6 existence, but leaves the 
cause of it wholly undelermfned. 

Lai us now con^e to the evidence which the New Testament 
is supposed to afford in behalf of the doctrine iidder con. 
sideration. This doctrine, if true, Woiild naturally, frdm lU 
great importance, form a very promineiit and conspidubus cha. 
racter in a revelation from heaven intended to give mankind 
all accurate insight into their own condition ; we might there- 
fore expect to hear of it in the earliest promulgation of that 
revelation, and to see it stated there in the most clear and 
explicit terms. What then must be our surprise on dis« 
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qorering that in the instructions and exhortations of our blessed 
Lord, of his fore-runner, and apostles, as recorded in the 
first five books of the New Testament under the super- 
intending guidance of the Holy Ghost, no mention whatever 
of it occurs. There is indeed but one icxiy that we are aware 
of, in the whole of that portion of the sacred writings, which 
the advocates of this opinion think at all favourable to their 
cause, and even that is perfectly inefficient in proving it. 
The text alluded to is our Lord's declaration to Nicodemus, 
that, '^ except a man be born again, he cannot see the 
kingdom of God.'^* Now even allowing all that is demanded 
of us, namely, that these words assert the necessity of a 
change in every individual in consequence of the wickedness 
of his heart, it is plain they do not apply io the case before 
Us ; for in the first place nothing is here said of t|ie extent of 
that wickedness, and in the next, for any thing that here 
2ippears io the contrary, that wickedness, whether more or 
less, may be just as well the product of acquired as of innate 
corruption^ 

But the favourite ground with our opponents on which to 
establish their opinion, is tlie doctrinal division of St. Paul's 
epistles, especially of that io the Romans, that is io saj^, a 
part of Scripture, which, with tlie singks exception of the 
prophetical book of the Revelations, is confessedly the most 
oliscure in the whole canon of the New Testament* A dtie 
attention, however, to tlie scope of the apostle's argument, the 
subjects he is discussing, and the peculiarities of his style, 
will serve io render the darkest parts of his writings suffi- 
ciently iutclligible, without the introduction of hypothetical 
doctrines, utterly discountenanced by the clear and practical 
parts of the word of God* 

The 3(1 chapter of the epistle io the Romans is supposed 
io contain sentiments which confirm the opinion of man^s 
lotal,corjuptiofl« The object of the apostle, iu that and the 
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4wo preceding cliapters, is to shew that no flesh can be jtw« 
tified by the deeds of the law, nor indeed an j otherwise than 
by tlie free grace and mercy of God. For this purpose he 
enters into a long and detailed argument to prove, that both 
Jews and Gentiles are all under sin, and, having Illustrated 
his position by a quotation from the Psalms, which we have 
already had occasion to examine,* he closes it with an 
assertion similar to that which he had set out with, namely, 
that ^^ all have sinned and come short of the glory of God."t 
As to the qnotation here used by the apostle, it has already 
been shewn that, according to the meaning and spirit of its 
original author, it conveys no intimation of the total de* 
pravity of the human heart; neither, therefore, can it be 
supped that it was the intention of St Paul to derive any 
such conclusion from it. Nor does he indeed make any at- 
tempt of the kind ; without supposing any total and inherent 
depravity as the occasion of it, he merely tells us that all 
hare sinned, and be proves the truth of thai assertion, not by 
descanting on the innate wickedness of the heart, but by 
an enumeration of particular j^ personal acts of wickedness, 
wliereby men of all nations had voluntarily blindiHl Iheir 
understandings^ corrupted their minds, and seared their con- 
sciences, and had consequently been deficient in paying that 
ivorship and obedience to God, by which he ought io be glo* 
ri/ied xunong men. 

ylgain^ in the 5th chapter of tl)e same epistle, the apostle 
declares thai ^' by one man^s disobedience many were mad< 
siruiers.^'^ This text, even when explained in conformity 
Willi the sentiments of our opponents, will not bear them out 
in tiieir conclusions, since it is equally consistent with the 
opinioB we maintain, as it is with that which vte reject ; for 
as St. Paul iloes not say in what drgree men were niaile 
sinners by Adam, we cannot hence infer in whut degree their 
siature was corrupted by bim« fiut in truth there is the 

* Sae page 20. t Verse xuli. % Y^T^a xix. 
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strongest reason fbr believing that the plirasc here used, of 
nien*s being *^ made sinners*' through AdamS transgrrssion, 
is intended to signify nothing more thah that they Here thereby 
made subjeet to temporal death. This is the fact which, 
throughout the whole of his argument, the apostle is anxious 
to exhibit, as the ground of that opposition he is establishing 
between the moffal miseries entailed on us by the first Adam, 
and the inmiortal blessings procured for tis by the second ; 
this therefore, according to his usual manner, he asserts re- 
peatedly, and under much variety of expression, as that ^' by 
one man sin entered into the World and death by sin;** that 
" through the offence of one many are deadj** and. In the 
words almost immediately preceding those we ate considering j 
that ** by one man's offence death reigned by one." Ifi a 
similar argument contained in the epistle io the Corinthians,* 
and treated in a similar wny, he inculcates the same truth 
in language very like this ; namely, by declaring that ^^ by 
itian came death,** and that ^^ in Adam all die.** This serise, 
moreover, of the "Words in question is rendered probable in the 
highest degree, by the following fact, that the phrase, bein^ 
made a siimer, is perfectly equivalent in the Hebrew idiomf 
(o suffering a sentence of judicial condemnation^ and being 
adjudged to undergo the punishment denounced against any 
legal transgression, that is, in the present Case, death : 
numberless instances of this might be easily adduced from out 
own translation of the Bible.:]: Now it is highly probable 
that St. Paul would sometimes speak agreeably to his native 
idiom, and we know as a matter of fact that he frequently 
did ; nay we are positively certain that once at least he used a 



* I Cor. 15. xxi — xxii. 

+ And even in the Greek Text " it is not iyi»o»io, became 
sinners, but x(%Tir«dii<r«y, were constituted sinners, viz. by the will 
and appointment of the Judge.*' — Taylor on Original Sin. 

X See the proofs at length in Taylor (part I, page 33,) to whoM 
treatise just mentioned we are greatly indebted. 
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phrase, all but coiricnJent with that we are now discussing, 
and in the rery sense we have attributed to it, for be sajs that 
^^ CkriH was made- tin for us,"* which confessedly signifies, 
and can only stgntfy, that lie suffered the punishment de-* 
nounced against sin, or underwent death for us. 

Next we must state, (and we need do little more than state,) 
those two verses of the 7th chapter to the Romans, in which 
the apostle describing, not indeed his own feelinp, but thos^ 
of an liiiconverled JeWj whose character be was person- 
ating, makes uie of the following expressions :. '' I know 
tiiat in me, that is in mj Jltsh^ dwelleth no good thing/'— 
<< 1 delight in the law of God afler the inward man, but I see 
another law in Iny members warring against the law of my 
mind, and bringing me into captivity to the law of siri which 
is in my members." Now none of these assertions create any 
necessity for supposing tlie nature of man to be titterly per- 
verted, inasmuch as they are all perfectly true on the prin- 
ciples of that mUigated Aegtet of moral disorganisation, which 
We maintain to have been actnally occasioned by the Fall^ 
whel^by every child of Adam experiences a ptopensHitf to sin^ 
in consequence of the undue ascendancy which bis senstial 
appetites, (that is, in the apoirtle's language, Ykhjlesh^ and 
tiie law of his menAers^) have gained over his intellectual and 
moral sentiments. Observe, moreover, that man is here said 
III liave a principle within him counieracliffg that of cat-na! 
appetite; the person here described is said even to *^ delight iii 
the law of God after the Inward man," that is, not Only to 
perceive by his reason the suitableness of that law to his 
nature, and his obligaticm to observe it, but also (o feel a i<yc^ 
of moral rectitude, which, independently of the motions of 
iense, inclined him to follow its dictates. 
' Of the other apostolical epistles only two passages occur 
worthy of our pitserit notice. 



* II Cor. 5, Kzt« 
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iPhe argument dedacetl from ilrciitcxt id the Cofiniliians,* 
^^ the natural vian receivelh not the things of the Spirit of 
God,'^ niay be easily answer^!. The word, which we here 
translate ^^ oatural/' is in the original not funxor but \)/a^4X6r; 
iiot the natural^ but the animal man; and it is undi^niably 
true that the animal man, the. man wiio lives the animad lift*, 
who makes sense aiid appetite the law uf his actions^ ^^ reoeiircth 
not the things of the Spirit of (lod/* t" ? 

Lastly^ in the second chapter of the Epistle to the Ephcsmns^ 
St. Paul thus addresses the converts of that Church :( ^^> And 
fVyou hath he quickened, who were dead in trespasses and 
^' sios, wherein in time past ye walked according to the course; 
^' of 111 is worlds according to the prince of the power of the 
^' air^ ttie spirit that now worketh in the .children of disobe- 
^' dieiice. Among whom abo we all had our conversation in 
1:^ times past k\ the lasts oi our fiesli, fulfilling the desires of 
*^ the ilcsh and of the mind^ and were by nature the children 
^^ of wrath, even as otliers/' The strength of this passage in 
favour of our opponents, is supposed io consist in the final 
paragra})h« To omit the arguments, on which it has been 
contended that the words *^ by nature*' here signify tiie same 
thing as realh/f ^f*iij/9 properhy the children of wrath, it may 
be sufficient to observe that, alkiwiog o// men to.be caUed, and 
in the liUral meaning of the words, by nature children of 
firaih^ (as they fairly may be called in one sense), yet nothing 
<:oukl be hence irtferred as to the extenl of original corruption, 
because any^ the least and lowest^ propensities io sin^ as they 
are necessarily opposite, so must thisy be dhpkanngy io the 
naluce and attributes of an alL-pure £iod* However, in the 
present insta;i^e, ^he apostle has given nn additional, a dif* 
ferent^ and a better reascin, why tlie Ephcsian Gentiles, and 
theJews, wliom he joins with them^ faadbeen^ previously io 
their conversion, children of wrat)i ; and the reason is because 
Ibey had been the children of disobedicncC'^bccsLU&o they bad 



♦ I Cor. 5- xir. 
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fva/i^ei in trespasses and sins — because ttiejr had had their cott" 
tersation m the lusts of the flesh — because they had (not only 
felt, but) fulfilled the desfres of the flesh and of the mind. 
• And, as in the passages we have now been quoting St. Paul 
does not confirm the doctrine of man's tola! depravity by 
tiature, so in others be palpably and positively denies it, and 
that too in the very epistle thought most of at! to favour it ; 
so far from agreeing with the modern advocates of that doc- 
trine, who assert that man has no natural perception of true 
religion, and much less the capacity of performing its duties, 
St. Paul declares, even of the Gentiles, that " that which 
*' may be known of God, God hath shewed it unto them ;"♦ 
that f* the invisible things of him were clearly seen amon^ 
them, even his eternal power and Godhead ;" that, •* having 
•* not the written law, they are a law unto fhemsdvcs, shewing 
^* the work of the law written in their hearts i*"* and hence it 
was, as the apostle proceeds io testily, that by a just and holy 
God they were deemed ♦* without excuse ;** not because they 
did not know him, and coutd not know him, but because that 
*' when they knew God, they glorified him not as God ;" and 
hence it was that hjg " gave them over to a reprobate mind," 
not because they were unable to serve and please him, but 
because ** they did not /tie to retain God in their knowledge,** 
as the supreme Object of their ?ficctions, the sovereign Arbiter 
and Guide of all their thoughts and actions. 

We have now completed the review, which we proposed to 
take, of the Scriptiiral evidences, which are commonly sup- 
posed to sanction the opinion, that the moral nature of every 
man, as he receives it from the hands of his Creator, is 
nothing else tlian one complete mass of corruption, endned 
with no other propensities whatever than such as are " earthly, 
*^ sensual, devilish ;" we have knowingly and wilfully omitted 
not a single passage, on which, as we believe, the advocates 
pf that doctrine would cbuse to rc>t their defence of it; anc} 



♦ Rom. i. 19^20,^21, 28s au4 li. 14, 15, 
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the result of ihfit examinattan has been — ^tbat oat ope of those 
pa98%^3 directly and distinctly asserts the doctrine in qqe^tipfi 
—that all of tbeni maj/ be undeistood in a different sense, anc^ 
that by far the greater part of tbeni musi be m understood. 
Our remarks on these texts have necessarily been ve|ry limited, 
bnt we hope enough has been said to shew on what very insuffi-' 
cient grounds men hare undertaken to *^ charge God foolishly 9'' 
by maintaining and propagating tenets, which make him to be 
in ff^ct the true and proper author of siu« 

Your attention has already been directed to some of tlie prac* 
tical consequences of this doctrine, but there is one of very mb* 
chievoufi tendency, which still renuiins to be distinctly noticed ; 
the belief of it diverts the thoughts from the consideration of 
actual sin, and leads to an erroneous estimate of its malignity 
and enormity. While the mind is absorbed in the fruitle^^ conn 
temptation of certain indefinite and mystical theories concerningp 
original and imputed sin, that which aloue, in strictness of lan- 
guage, can bear the denomination of &in at all, namely, persoyio/ 
and voluntany wickedness, is apt to be overlooked and forgot* 
ten ; and if it should be sometimes recollected, how iaiotly will 
it strike the feelings of a man who believes a doctrine whicit 
divests him of bis free-agency, (as far as his moral condition 
is concerned), and therein of his responsibility likewise. It i^ 
only io one who has correct notions of his moral nature, ami 
the extent of its powers, that sin, his own proper sin, can ever 
appear <^ exceeding sinful;'' and yet ikal is the kind of sin, 
to which alone our Saviour directed the serious and solemn 
attention of his followers, and by which we shall be condemned, 
if wc are condemned, at the judgment-seat of God ; for^ though 
Adam*s transgression of his Maker's will has subjected us to 
temporal death, it is only our own violation of God's holy 
precepts that can sink our souls into the horrors of eternal 
death.* 



* '^ The soul that sinneth, it shall die: the son shall not bear the 
^^ iniquity of the father, neither shall the father bear the iniquity 



In conclasiofi tfaerefpre let us endetvoQr} pn 09® priiiciplfn 
of reason and of Scripture, to imprint upon our mind$ a deep 
^nd solid sen«e of the hifinou9ne86 of actual sin, an employu^eot 
highly $alutary 9t all times, and particularly proper at this 
season, ivben we commemorate the sacrifice of '^ the {i^mb of 
God, who taketh away the sins of the world.'' 

And first, let us contemplate the enormity of sia, considered 
as an act of disobedience and ingratitude towards God.— <• 
The criminality of disobedience and ingratitude is always in 
exact proportion to tlie degree of obedience due from the 
ofiending party, and the nature und extent of the obligations 
conferred on him by bis benefactpr. And which of the sons of 
men can apply this equitable maxim as a measure of his own 
traasgressions against God, without feeling his countenance 
fall with shame and grief, hb conscience shudder with terrific 
apprehension, and his whole heart and soul within him become 
^^ even like melting wax." Man, originally a clod of earth, 
moulded by the Almighty Artificer into a form and substauce, 
whose properties and wonders are past finding out ; — waked 
into being out of tlie sleep of chaos, by an infusion into his 
nostrils of the breath of life, and placed in a station of proud 
pre-eminence over all the other works of God ;— bearing on his 
brow the stamp of divinity, and possessing in his internal con<« 
slitulion a particle of its essence, a rational mind, an immortal 
soul, capable of feeling and of enjoying existence, of ponder* 
jug on the past, of perceiving the present, ot anticipating the 
future, of discerning the harmonies, and tasting the sweets of 
virtue, and of knowing, adoring, and loving God ; — man, a 
being invested with the roost ample means of virtuous happiness 
here, by the very use and enjoyment of which he was designed, 
in the graeious purpose of his Maker, to prepare himself for a 
sUite of endless happiness hereafter ;^^man, a creature thus 



*f of the son ; the righteousness of the righteous shall be upon Kim 
^' and the wickedness of the wicked ^kail be upon himj"' 
E%ek> JLTiii. 20. 
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mnsiituted, (has endowed, and llms appointed, can find it in bw 
lieart to insult the Girer of these unspeakable blessings, and, 
hy deliberately chasing' that which is hatefal in his sight , ia 
firastraie the riches of his goodness, and make Toid his counsel 
against himself. Oh! my brethren, let ns think of these 
things, of these nnbounded mercies which we hare all so often 
despised, and let each of ns veil bis head, and smite upon his 
bieast, saying <^ God be merciful to me a sinner.'' 

In tlie next place, we may form some notion of the mali^Hy 
of sin, by observing its effects on the world at large, and o» 
the sinner himself. When we compare the actual state of 
things around us with what it might be, and would be, but for 
the wickedness of man, how striking and bow dreadful is the 
contrast ; insCead of beholding an earthly paradise, peopled 
with a race of beings, whose principal care and employment it 
18 to glorify their common Father which is in heaven, and to 
alleviate the natural misfortcincs, and augment the happiness of 
each and all of their kindred men, how frequently and bow 
widely are wc compelled to witness the mournful ravages of 
^in ^ sometimes appearing under the form of ambition, and 
slaughtering men in mere wantonness, till the sword is drunk 
with the blood of the slain ; — sometimes destroying the coufi" 
dence of civil life, by acts of violence, injustice, and oppres* 
sion ; — sometimes by perfidy and ingrsHitude tearing asunder 
the strongest ties which knit the heart of man to man ; — and 
sometimes, in the indulgence of private profligacy, infusing 
poison into the cup of innocence, and planting in the bosom, 
where parental and conjugal aifection had prodnced a sweet 
oblivion of the ills of lile, unutterable anguish and bitterness 
of soul. Such is the face which creation wears, in conso 
quence of the voluntary depravity of its lord ; but who shall 
depict even the temporal misery which he is accumulating for 
Inmselfns ofiQu as he transgresses the law of his God; who 
can descend into the dark recesses of the sinner^s soul, and 
describe the sounds and sights of woe which burst upon it from 
every quarter; the fcarfulncss and trembling, the suspicion 
and dibraay, whercwiih the mind is hauiited, when lio mof^' 
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e^my is by ; the trumpet-toiiguc 6f conscience, vhich ceasc» 
not to cry neither day nor night; and the con vubive agitations 
of a tortured spirit, which is ^< like the troubled tea when it 
^< cannot rest." Tranquillity must be sought in the ways of 
virtue, for ^^ there isno peace, saithGod, to the wicked.*' 
• Again — ^let os read the nature and desert of sin in charagters 
visible to the external eye, which are daily and hourly pre* 
sented to our notice, and written by the inunediate finger of 
God. Accordingto his ali-rightcous judgement ^Uhe wages of 
sin is death," and the sentence pronounced as a penally on the 
first transgressor, is regnlarly inflicted on all his descendants, 
as an awful memento^ (among other purposes^) of what is pro* 
perly due to sin, and as a present intimation of what it may ex* 
pect to receive in. a future and eternal world. See, then, the 
sorry and loathsomeremnatit of that noble creature, man, when the 
spirit has fled, and resigned its habitation to the worms. How 
wonderful ! how terrible ! that he, who was lately beheld with 
complacency, it mai/ be with affection and delight, is now 
transtbrmed at once into an object of aversion, disgust, and 
horror. It is sin that has wrought the mighty ruin ; in the 
fearly exhibition of mortality, it is sin that sits triumphant on 
the throne, and death is only the minister by her side. 

Lastly^ let us l?arn the enormity of sin in the sight of a pure 
and righteous God, by the value of (he atonement, which he 
required to be made for it. Neither ^^ thousands of rams'' 
for a sacrifice, nor " ten thousands of rivers of oil" for a 
libation, could send up a savour unto heaven sufficiently grate« 
ful io appease its wrath ; no, nor could even repentance and 
reformation cancel the hand-writing of ordinances an^ainst us, 
and restore the sinner to the unqnnTified favour of his Maker. 
And as no one could avail to liberate himself from the curse of 
the law, much less was he able to redeem his brother, or make 
atonement unto God for him ; and all creation would have 
groaned together in bondage until now had not the second Man 
from lieaven, compassionating our infirmities and miseries, 

D 
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eondesoeiulod to lay aside the inherent gbrj of Ibe only-begot* 
ten of the Father, and offer himself as a Laoib for a bamt* 
offering, holy and acceptable unto God* With what fedioga 
then of deep remorse, of self-abasement, and self-condemna- 
tion, should we << look upon him whom we have pierced," 
when it was onr iniquity that nailed him to the tree ; and with 
what anfeigoed and fervent gratitude to him who died for U9 
that we might lire through him. 

And can we then continue in sin now that grace and mercy 
have thus abounded to us, and love and cherish the mortal 
enemy of God, which called his Son from heaven to the 
cross. Oh ! let us be infinitely careful how we '^ crucify the 
Son of God afresh, and put him again to an open shame;" 
for, if we '< count the blood of the covenant an unholy thing," 
and refuse to avail ourselves of ite sanctifying influence, *' there 
remaineth no more sacrifice for sin, but a certain fearful look* 
ing for of judgement and fiery indignation." 
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CoLossiANB iii. !• 

If ye then be risen with Christy seek those things which art 
above^ where Christ sitteih on the right hand of Ood. 



X HE object of Christmnity is two*fold r^^to improre the 
condition and augment the comforts of raan while he is yet a 
stranger here on earth, and to exalt him to everlasting happi* 
ness hereafter. Neither of these purposes, however, is to be 
accomplished independently of the cooperation of man him- 
self; the latter of them more especially, that which is so infi- 
nitely the more valuable of the two, is perfectly contingent on 
the character, the consistency, and the extent of his own 
exertions ; for the happiness of heaven, held ont to the faith* 
ful Christian as the glorious priae of his high callin«r, is purely 
of a spiritual kind, and as it resembles in its nature the essen* 
tial happiness of the Deity himself, it is exclusively adapted 
to the capacities of a soul refined and spiritualized by virtue, 
'J'be attainment therefore of internal holiness is every where 
inculcated in the Gosfiel, ndt indeed as k meritorious ground 
on which future bliss may be claimed, but as an indispensable 
qualification for the enjoyment of it \ all the doctrbes and 
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admonltionsi the prooiises and IhreateningSy interspersed 
throughout the sacred volume, tend uUimatelj tothis point, and 
exemplify minutcljr the assertion of the apostle, that the end, 
for ivhich our blessed Saviour died and rose again, was to 
<< purify unto himself a peculiar people, zealous of good 
« works/'* 

The doctrine, however, which declares the necessity of per- 
sonal holiness to salvation, though it is indisputably the clearest 
of any which the Gospel has revealed to us, has in these 
latter days been involved in strange obscurity, from the novel 
mode in which it has been stated, and the mysterious language 
with which it has been described. Under the term << Regene- 
ration'* or the " New Birth" opinions have been propagnted, 
which arc supported, as we conceive, by no authority of Scrip- 
ture, and which, if they may be sometimes incidentally the 
occasion of good, are very frequently the origin of extensive 
mischief, by perplexing the understanding, and needlessly dis- 
tressing the consciences of the humble and faithful followers 
of the Lord Jesus Chrkf. ' Regcneration,+ according to the 
sefiliments of those, who now make it a principal topic of their 
exhortations, consists in an entire chaige of heart from sin Co 
holiness, which must necessarily be experienced by everjr^ 
inilividual before he can be considered in a state of salvation. 
Those strenuous supporters of this doctrine, Whitfield and 
Wesley, who signalized themselves so nmcb by their unwearied 
exertions to bring it into general notice, were more explicit iu 
their accounts of it than most of their successors have been, 
for they represented tlie change, which they called the New 
Birth, not. only as radical and entire, and as an indispensable 

♦Titli. 14. 

f In the present discourse we have frequently been obliged to 
use ^' Regeneration'* and ^' Confersion** as synoiiimous terms, be- 
cause they are so considered by those whose sentimenfs we are 
^xamiuiirg, though there is a manifest distinction betufeii them 
i xording to their scriptural meaning^ and both are nidely difiereot 
from ^^ lienovatlon." 
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step to salvation, but likewise as something sudden and mire* 
culous ; something which was evidenced, not onlj by its 
external fruits, but by the inward feelings of the person who 
was the subject of it ; and something, consequently, so precise 
and definite, that the very moment when it was effected could 
be distinctly ascertained. The practical results of these 
opinions have been faithfully recorded, (as a matter too of 
triumph and exultation,) by the two great founders of Me- 
thodihm; and it is impossible to read the pages, which con- 
tain them, without experiencing, to say the least, a most humi- 
liating conviction of the weakness of human nature. We do 
not allude to those disgraceful scenes of enthusiasm and folly 
with a view of casting any imputation upon the persons whose 
doctrines occasioned them, but only for the sake of shewing 
the natural tendency of those doctrines themselves, when pro- 
posed and received as they were originally preached* Since 
the time indeed when they first experienced such an extensive 
promulgation in this country, they have been considerably 
modified and softened down ; at the present period, we believe, 
the advocates of these opinions are not preebely agreed among 
themselves^ as to the characteristics of the New Birth assigned 
to it by Wesley and Whitfield, which should be rejected and 
which retained ; but, as we have no inclination to attribnte to 
any one sentiments which he disavows, and may legilimaie/y 
disavow, we arc willing to adopt for our farther consideration 
Ma/ description of the nature of regeneration, which is given 
by its most rational and cnlightene<l defenders in the present 
day. They tell us, then, that it is a change, a thorough and 
entire change of heart, and that it is indispensable to every one 
before he can see the kingdom of God; but that it majf/he 
gradual, that it mat/ be attained by the ordinary influences of 
the Holy Spirit, and that one proof of its reality is to besought 
for in the corfduci of the person who is supposed to have under- 
gone it.* This definition deals much in negatives, and it is a 



* Mr. Simeon^ ts above 
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matter of gre^t inconveni^oce that our opponents on this point 
b«ve not expressed tlu^mselves in language more decided and 
positivei which might have exhibited their sentiments in a 
more tangible shape, better accommodated to the purposes of 
examinat ion and argument. The doct rine^ how ever, thus stated^ 
is certa,iulj^ diverted of many of its exceptionable characters, 
npr is it easy to perceive, at first sight, in what respect it 
differs from that fundamcRtal article in the code of Gospel 
instruction, (concentrating in itsi'lf the essence of the whole,) 
which calls the sinner to lepentance and reformation, and 
exhorts the Christian ^^ as he has received Christ, so to walk 
in him," ^^ perfecting holiness in the fear of God." Were this 
indeed the on/y meaning intended to be conveyed hy the term 
Regeneration, according to Uie modern acceptation of it, we 
should still have to object to our evangelical brethren that the. 
language they have selected br inculcating truth, is very 
likely to lead to error, even to the very same errors Which they 
seem anxious to avoid. 

For first, notwithstanding their concession that Regeneration 
or the New Binh nyiy be gradualf the very term by which 
they express it implies the contrary; the metaphor, which 
they adopt to represent the nature of (he moral change, is one, 
which durectly and unavoidably leads to the conclusion that 
such a change must be wrought at once^ and cannot possibly 
continue in a progressive state of operation during many years 
of a roan's life. This is the impression which will be naturally 
left on the minds of the poor and ignorant, that is, tlie great 
majority of those who are the subjects of ministerial instruction^ 
when they hear their spiritual teachers perpetually and energe- 
tically declaiming on the efficacy and necessity of wkit they 
denominate the New Birth. The word itseH, indeed, is of 
scriptural origin, but in that application of it, which we arie 
now considering, it has been wresltfd from the mcanbig attached 
to it in Scripture, as we shall see move fully hereafter. 

And farther, as a change of heart when sudden and con- 
siderable, must be also an event perfectly definifc, (and indeed 
very strongly marked,) and ofie, thereibre, which the person 
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Vfho raffers it cannot lidp peroeirirtg at the rety instant it istk€§ 
place, it will follow that, as the term Regeneration incIudeB ifl 
it the first of these qaalities, it likewise necessari^ oomprehenda 
the others. Now these three attributes of the New BirUi| 
namely, its suddenness, its precision, and the internal ootenpo* 
lary consciousness of its existence with which it mast always 
be inevitably attended, are notions which at once open wide the 
door to all the extravagancies of enthusiasm; and such notions 
we contend the illiterate, at least, will be always likely to inn 
bibe, when the doctrines of the Gospel, which exhort to holi« 
ness of life, are laid before them in the phraseology^ whose 
natural import we have been now considerii^. 

Moreover, if such a change from sin to holiness be conceived 
to be no less definite than it is complete, it will be naturally 
expected that a eoumkerchangCy if it ever should occur, will 
be equcUy palpable ; nor will any one, who supposes that be 
has been at once translated from darkness into light, be willing 
to believe that be has again entered into the regions of the 
dead, except evidenoe of the fiict be afforded him as sensible 
and satisfactory in the latter case as in tbe formed. And woa 
to htm who will never believe himself a sinner, till he can 
discern some sitdden and violent deteriomtion of his character^ 
for such an one may be on the very brink of perdition befbrn 
he is aware of his danger. Alas ! the spiritual enemy of man4 
kind is too well acquainted with our nature to grant us anjr 
overwhelmiifg proof of his presence and his power ; his charac^ 
ter is that of a deceiver^ and therefore when he is leading a 
captive soul down ^< to his own place,'' bechuses not a road 
wliere bis Itapless victim would at every step be remifided of 
the rapid descent, by the precipitous abruptness of the path, 
and tbe inharmonious contrasts of the surrounding objects, but 
one which sinks by an uniform and gentle declivity, suffi<« 
cient neither to create fatigue, nor forcibly to attract attention, 
and where the deepening shades imperceptibly melt into each 
other, till at length they terminate m tbe horrid blackness of 
eternal night. 
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Again— this dodrinr, when firmlj beliered in tbe seme, in 
which iU very name requires (hat it should be, is rerj apt to 
engender that pernicious temper of mind, a feeling of religious 
sectirif J ; for soppose a person cooTinced of the fact that he 
has already experienced a sadden and striking tmnsformataoD 
from sin to holiness, will he not thuikthat Uk one thing need- 
ful in tbe Christian life is in his case perfectly attained ; that 
hii warfare is accomplislied, his iniquity paidoned, and that 
he is no longer, like otiiers, a candidate lor heaven, but in 
possession of an antbantic title to it, con6rmed, and ratified, and 
miraculously sealed by the finger of God himself ? And where 
will be then the necessity for tbe exercise of those virtues, which 
most properly belong to a probationary state, and are implied in 
tlie profession of the Christian name ? for cantion, and vigilance, 
and labour, and all those numberless and daily •'recurring acts 
of spiritual discipline, by which the sober-minded Christian 
endeavours cofdinually to *^ mortify his meroberi^ which are 
upon tlie earth,*' and to rise, by slow, perhaps, but sore gra- 
dations, to ^< the measure of tlie stature of Ibc fulness of 
Christ." Opinions therefore of this kind will have a tendency 
in a great degree opposed to all the practical principles of tiie 
Gospel, by lactlly representing the great act of Regeneration 
performed once for all, as a substitute for the habiU ot repen* 
tanceand renovation, which are required of a Christian thiough 
the whole course of his life. We do not affirm that the doc- 
trine before us, (unless indeed when it is conjoined with that 
of Fiiwl Perseverance,) involves such a conclusion as a logical 
consequence ; we are only pointing out the feelings it is likely 
to produce on minds, either incapable of reasoning much on 
religious subjects, or unaccustomed to found their opinions on 
a regular process of cool and careful argument. 

But the misapprehension and mischief likely to ensue from 
an improper use of the term Regeneration,* will be further 
augmented by certain particulars comprized in the doctrine 
itself. The mighty change, which it imports, is Cf»mmon]y 
represented as vastly superior to the capacity of all human 
power, and one in which the Holy Spirit is not only a concurrent^ 
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bat the lo/e Agent;* and benoe it will follow tbat tfaeji whv 
are sitting beside this modern Bcthesda, will hove no in* 
clinalion to bestir ihewuettes for the purpose of stepping into 
the healing pool, from an imagination tliat the Angd, who 
troublelh the water, is the onlj being that can help them into 
\\ ; in other words^ they, irhoare waiting for« what they some^ 
times call, the Baptism of the Spirit, will be deprived of 
erery motive and inducement io virtuous exertion of theif own, 
as long as they believe that their labour must be utterly itw 
effectual, and that no attempts, which they can make in their 
unregenerate state, to do the will of their Maker, can possibly 
be acceptable in his sigiit. 

Indeed we do not think it would be going too far to assert 

that the doctrine in question may in one way 0|)eraCe as a 

direct encourageraeot to sin. F^or let us suppose a iierson of 

uncultivated understanding, little capable oi forming opinions 

for himself, and placing an implicit confidence in those of liis 

spiritual instructors ; and let us fartiier suppose tliat, with little 

other learning, he has been acquainted from a child with the 

Holy Scripitircs, and has uniformly endeavoured in single* 

ness of heart to conform his life to their directions, as far as lie 

has been able to comprehend them. Now preach to such a 

man for the first time (he modern doctrine of Regeneration ; 

let him hear from a pulpit, whose decisions he considers as 

oracular, a discourse informing the auditors tliat tliey, even 

eyery individual of them, must be born again before he can 

see the kitigdum of God : in taking a restrospect of his own 

spiritual progress^ which has been going on from day today 



* Thas Mr. Scolt in speaking of his own converijion : ^^ Man 
I am persuaded could not have done it, but (his baih God wrought, 
and I am sot more a wonder to others Ihati invfelf;" — and again— r 
^' t|ie L#rd having made me willing in the day of his power, I was 
forced to coafess, ^ O Lord, thou art stroller than 1, and bast 
Di*fivaiifid ^ " 

« ScoiVs Theological IVorks;' Vol. 1. ;>• 98— 99. 
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qiiieilj and silently , be will peroeire Dorach wooOcrfnt chmngt 
as thai just descrilMid to htm, nor will he undentancl how it is 
even possiiile in his case, unless by his pMing af^ those re- 
ligious principles and habits, which it has been the luiiibrm 
business of his life to acquire ; in short ho will condvcie, hj 
mere dint of common sense, that .if the change iaoplied in 
R^ieneralion be necessary to all, erery penon must firat be a 
grievous sinner before that by conversion he can become a 
sidni ; and that, the more heinous his previous iniquities bare 
been, the stronger will be the evidence of the reality of his con* 
rersion,* This instance, however, has been proposed, not so 
much from the belief that any one would draw such an 
inference by a deliberate and methodical process of reasooing, 
as to illustrate the nature and bearing of those floating^, in- 
definite notions, which evangelical discourses on R^eneration 
are calculated to excite. 

In making these latter observations we have entered on a 
department of our subject, which must now be pursued 
somewhat more in detail* The objections already noticed to 
the doctrine of Regeneration, as it is sometimes understood in 
these days, are principally founded on the nature of the 



* It is on this account, we suppose, namely, to satisfy their 
own minds of the certainty of their Conyersion, that the defenders 
of these opinions take such singular pains to make themselves appear 
enormous sinners in the outset. If we could believe one half of 
what they say, the greater part of them must have been originally 
the most worthless beings that ever lived ; but we are inclined to 
receive all aoch strong statements cum grano saliSf because we 
think that in this particular the authors of them have nnictentionaljy 
but effectually imposed upon themselves. As no one, however, 
doubts that the apostles underwent a real Conversion, we cannot 
perceive the necessity, for that aggravated description ef the in- 
duct of some of them, which is given by Mr. Scott in the fotilowing 
remarks on their mission : '' In this embassy the vilest blasphemer, 
oppressor, murderer, and persecutor is included; npt even tli6 
hoary-headed profligate is excepted.'^ (Works, VoU I* p< 231.) 
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kiiigwage in vihkh it i« exhtbilcd ; we mnti now adrert to one 
port of ilmi doetvine itself which we conceive to be ernmeom»: 
Onr pppoffiento say that, be a man's early moral and religbas 
odvaatages, or the general lenoar of bis subsequent life^ what 
they may, he cannot possibly be saved in the next work! 
unless he is sensible that at seme period or other his heart has 
been entirely changed in thb ; we, on the contrary, roatntain 
it to be a very possible, and, it is to be hoped, mit a very 
unfrequent case, that a person, having been brought up under 
feligiotts parents or friends, ami profitiag by the lessons of 
piety he has imbibed under their care, shall enter life with a- 
clear conscience and souml Christian principles, and after* 
wards, by a feitbful use of his means of improremrrit, (in* 
eluding therein tlie co-operation of the Holy Spirit,) proceed 
in an uniiorm tenoiir of Christian priictice; and shall at last- 
lie down in peace, full of faith and of gc^od works, and re** 
joicing in the well-founded hope of a happy iounortality^ 
having never been conscious of any other difference between 
the successive stages of his spiritual course, than that which 
regards the degree of his attainments in virtue and holiness. 
The universal necessity therefore of the change they call Re- 
generation b the point in dispute between us, and on this we 
are fairly at issue. 

Now, considering this question on the grounds of reason, 
it must be extremely evident that by any decisive change 
effected in the character and conduct of one, who is already 
virtuous, the last state of that man will be only rendered worse 
than the first ; and it it be said that external conduct is no certain 
criterion of uiternal motives and principles, we would ou\y ask 
what other can be. laid down, on which such fallible creatures 
as we are can . possibly regulate our opinions ol each other ; 
such an one also is perfectly consonant with our Saviour's 
maxim, that we are to juilge of what is in tl)e heart by what 
proceedcth out of tlie heart,* and it is virtually approved by 



* Matt. 15.xiz.-^Luke6»xliii-^xh. 
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oor opponents themielves, when lliey assert that goodworkt 
are the erklences of faith. When therefore a person is con- 
Tinced of bis own sincerity in his Christian profession, and 
bis life bears ample witness of it in the fruits of holiness it 
produces, we should naturally conclude that the change, de- 
nominated llegeneration, is, in his case, neither requisite nor 
prBCticable* A curious corroboration of thb opinion may be 
drawn frooi materials fui*nished by our opponents themselres. 
In the bk^raphical accounts, which form so considerable a 
share of their theological writings, we are frequently presented 
with long and minute narratives of the effects of Regeneration 
or Conversion, in individual cases. Now it must be con« 
fessed that, in very many instances, the characters, in which 
these transformations are represented to have happened, as 
poortrayed by the hand of their friends and panegyrists, are 
sttoh as were very capable of conversion, and to whom that 
event would be most necessary and desirable.* And when 



* Such deicriptlons occur sttU mpre frequently, (as ha9 beeo! 
remarked in a preceding note,) when persons of these opinions 
become their own historians in matters of religion. Accordingly 
we are not surprized, (though somewhat scandalized,) to hear Mr. 
Scott giying the following account of his own religious condition at 
the time of his taking Orders : ^' Thus, with a heart full of pride 
and wickedness, my life pollutrd with many unrepeuted, unfor- 
saken sins ; without one cry for mercy, one prayer for direction 
or assistance, or a blessing upon what I was about to do ; after 
hafing concealed my real sentiments under the mask of general 
expressions, after hating subscribed articles directly contrary fo 
what I beltercd, and after having blasphemously declared, in the 
presence of God and of the congiegation, in the most solemn man- 
n'er, sealing it with the Lord's supper, that I judged myself to be 
«< inwardly moved by the Holy Ghost to take that office upon me,** 
not knowing or believing thut there was a Holy Gkosf, on Septem- 
ber the 20th, 177^, 1 was ordained a Deacnn." 

IVorkSj Vol. 1, /I. 14. 

Now, granting all these things to be true, it certainly behoved 
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sQch is the state of things, there is of coarse no great difficult jr 
in exhibiting an evident contrast between the conduct before 
and after conversion ; bat in the case of persons of an opposite 
description, to whom nothing else could be objected than that 
fhey were previously unconscious of coitversion, the attempt 
to delineate the change it produces is perfectly inefficient and 
unsuccessful ; the subject of it is called perhaps before-hand, 
a good moral man, and it may be a fierwards, a faithful disciple*, 
or a vital christian ; but, on examining and comparing the 
hioitves and actions ascribed to htm in tliese two respective 
states, they appear, for any thing that we can perceive, to be, 
in kindf precisely the same*^ 



Mr, S. to humble himself deeply for them before God, bat we 
think he would have better consulted the interests of religion, if he 
had omitted to trumpet them forth to the world, a practice, which 
seems to us very like that of ^' glorjtng in one's shame :*' but then 
by so doing he appears more like the ^^ vile blasphemer*^ and 
^^ hoary-headed profligate," that is, more apostolic in his character, 
according to his own account of the apostles. 

* There is one instance of the accuracy of this remark, which 
has always appeared to us perfectly decisive, and which may of 
itself supply the place of a thousand. The circumstances, which, in 
out opinion, render It so peculiarly strong are these. — Ist. It meets 
the case before us exactly and precisely, for it is an account pro- 
fessedly written for thd express purpose of shewing how, in such aii 
instance as we haT6 supposed, any radical change could be neces- 
sary, and in what that change, when it did take place, consisted^ 
^dly. The author of it enters into the subject \ery minutely, pur« 
suing it through no less than sixteen octavo pages : he was evidently 
anx^ions to establish his point, and he has laboured at it very 
strenuously. 3dly. The writer is not an ignorant and irrational 
enthusijsst, but a scholar of the first eminence, a man of the clearest 
intellect of the highest accomplishments, and of gigantic powers 
of mind. We have perused repeatedly, and with the utmost atten- 
tion, the whole of his explauatory observations i aud we must say 
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To proceed a step farther ia the argument. The reason 
alledged for the universal necessity of that radical change 
implied iu tlie term Regeneration is derived from the doctrine 
of Original Sin, when taken in its most estemive acceptation, 
from the opinion, that is, thtit the nature of every man, as he 
inherits it from his forefulliers, is uUerly corrupt and sinful; 
and this is imleed the only supposition on which such a neces- 
sity can possibly he supported, for it is very evident that aa 
entire change of heart cannot be necessary to the production 
of holiness, unless it has been preceded by a state of entire 
depravity. Now we have formerly attempted to shew that no 
such doctrine is contained in Scripture as that which vilifies 
the nature of man to this inordinate degree ; and consequently, 
if that notion be unfounded, the one we are now exami- 
ning, which IS a corollary from it, must stand in the same 
predicament. 

Its advocates, however, undertake to defend it on its own 
independent merits by the evidence of Scripture. A few words, 
to be presently offered, on the nature of the argument which 
they adopt for that purpose, will, we think, be sufficient to 
shew its ineificacy. 

First, however, be it observed, that no other scriptural 
authority can be decisive of the present question, as it affects 
ourselves^ than one, which asserts the universal necessity of 
Regeneration, not to unconverted Jews and Heathens, but to 
professing Christians; nor would the case be altered even if our 
opponents were prepared to say that the moral condition of 
countries, where the faith of Christ is known and received, is 



»■* 



that, in oar opinion, eren he has utterly failed of accomplishing his 
purpose. We would, however, request oar readers to judge for 
themseWes by consulting the work here referred to ; and as our 
respect for no man shall induce us to suppress any evidence, which 
may be ad?anced in favour of, what we believe to be, the truth, we 
have no hesitation in adding that the work we mean is, ^' The Life 
of the late Re?. Joseph Milner,'* prefixed to his ^^ Practical Ser- 
mons,'' especially from page 36 to 52 iaclasive. 
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no better than that which prevailed in the world before the Surt 
i>f Righteoosness arose to dispel its darkness ; a supposition^ 
indeed, which would argue no Feiy high opinion of the efllcacy 
of Christ's religion in purifying the principles, and reforming 
the conduct, and raising the general standard of yirtne, both 
in theory and practice. An authority, however, of the de- 
scription here necessarily required, they have long and ineffec- 
tually been invited to produce ; indeed so far from answering 
this call in the only way which could be beneficial to their 
cause, they are on the contrary constrained to allow that the 
term Regeneration itself, as far as it is applicable to the present 
subject, is only found once in Scripture, and that in the single 
passage where it doci occur,* it stsands in close connection with 
Baptism^ and refers to a change already past. The truth is 
that the word Regeneration, as used by certain modern writers^ 
has been forced from its original meaning, and it is this novel 
and unwarrantable applicirtion of the term, which, in the 
manner above explained, ever has been, and ever will be, a 
grievous stumbling block, and rock of oSbnce ; and it is tbis| 
which has engendered controversies without number and with- 
out end, where there was often no fundamental difference of 
opinion. In \he text just alluded to from the epistle \o Titus, 
it is surely as plain as words can make it, that the term in ques- 
tion is intended to signify, not indeed the mere rile of Baptism*, 
but a spiritual effect, which accompanied it, and was pro^- 
duced by it as the external instrument. The same thing may 
be said of the similar phrase, to be '^ born again,*' occurring 
in our Loid*s conversation with Nioodemus. If, therefore, 
our opponents would establish a distinction between baptismal 
vaud spiritual Regeneration, it must be grounded on other pas- 
s^es, for in both these llie two things are spoken of as closely 
connected with each other ; nor can it possibly be argued, oA 
either of these authorities at least, that the Baptism of water 
and of the Spirit ever can be separated. Now the only remaining 



* Tit ill. ^ 
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text, in which the New Birth is noticed in so tsany words, is 
ill the general epistle of Peter,* and tiiere the apostle addresses 
tlie whole boJj of Christians scattered throughout Poatus, 
Galatia, Cappodocia, Asia, and Bitiijnia, as having been 
already born aj^atri : which we think can only be accounted foe 
on the supposil ion that he considered their New Birth to have 
taken pkice when (liey became Christians, tiiat is, at their 
Baptism. This too was the sense attached to the word Itegc* 
neration by (he usage of Chrii»(ian antiquity ,t and this is, (he 
sense, which it unitbrnily bears in the offices and formularies 
of our own Church. 

Jf, however, the terms, in which our opponents have ex- 
plained, (or rather obscured,) their sentiments on this point, be 
deemed incorrect, it still remains to be soen whether those 
sentiments themsekes are correct. We have asserted the con- 
trary in one particular, the universal necessity to professing 
Christians of that entire change, which Ihei/ call liegeneratjon. 
Our opponents seem inclinedto abandon the Scriptural use 
of the terms Regeneration and the New Birth, as untenable 
ground for their argument ; for they have taken up of late a dif- 
ferent position,:^ and now contend that such a change is plainly 
.declared and insisted on in Scripture under other terms, as 
where Christians are exhorted to be ^^ renewed in the spirit 
of their minds,'* ^^ to put off the old,'* and ^^ to put on the 
new man.'* 

Many laboured, and some ingenious, attempts have been 
made of late to prove, that no such change is necessarily 
effected in Baptism, for the purpose of ijifcrring that it 
therefore still remains to be accomplished. With this view 
Baptism, an instilulion expressly and particularly appointed 
by our blessed Saviour himself, by him, that is, who came 
to abolish unmeaning rites, and to introduce spiritual holiness 



* I Pet. i. 23. 

f See J}t. Mant*s Tract on Regeneration, p. 38, 39. 

X Mr: Simeon, as above* 
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ih their stettd, has been represented as absolatelj inferiof*, in 
point of efiicacy, to many of the ordinances of the Mosaia 
i;ode« In the case of infitnt baptism more especially, we may 
elearly see how completely it has been dire^ed of its sacra^ 
menial character^ for our opponents hare declared in plain 
terms, ihat any spiritual benefits, with which that Sacrament 
may be attended to an infant, arise solely from the worthiness 
of the minister, and the pious supplications of himself and the 
congregation ;* that is to sayi in other words^ that Baptism 
has no sort ci spiritual efficacy in itself, and operates in no 
respect by virtue of any blessing annexed to it as an Institution 
of divine appointmenti We have neither time nor occasion to 
examine the arguments adduced in favour of this unchristian 
hypothesis, but we cannot help remarking on one of them that 
the cause, which needs its support, must surely be a very weak 
one. It happened that schisms and contentions had broken out 
in the Church of Corinth, from an absurd custom, adopted by 
some of the converts there, of arranging themselves into dif« 
ferent parties, each assuming, as a badge of distinction, the 
name of some favourite minister, of him probably by whom 
they had been respectively baptized. St. Paul, therefore, in 
his epistle to that church, expresses his thankfulness that he 
had not contributed, even acddehialfy^ to these uncharitable 
divisions, for that he had himself in person baptized but two 
or three of them: ^< 1 thank God>*' he says, <^ that I baptized 
<^ none of you but Crispus and Gaius, lest any should say that 
'< I had baptized in mine own naroe.*'t Now this natural and 
very intelligible observation of the apostle has been actually 



* Mr. Simeon, ss above. — So also Mr. Scott jttn.:—<^ Baptism 
<< we consider as the sign of regeneration ; as a pledge of it to those 
^^ who receite Baptism rightly ; and also as a means j by which tha 
^^ blessing maif be conveyed' in answer to the devout prayers of the 
^' seferal parties concerned in the admiatst ration and receptionof 
<^ this Sacrament."— -E/ec/ of Bt^ism^ p. 17. 

t I Cor. i. 14. 
E 
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otadto proT6, ihai in his opiaiaii baptism was .an ordioaiioe 
of a very inferior and seoendarjr nature.* It is really difficult 
4p listea with aeriousoen to such sort of reasonii^ as thi^ ; to 
set about a fonual' refutation of it would be to offer a great 
indig;nitj to the understanding of qny person of ccnuBonseiwc. — 
Another of the methods, which has been tah^n to disproyc^ the 
sptriloal effscts^ of B^ptism^ is this: if, it is 8aid» certain 
benefits are necessarily attached to this Hacnupent when law* 
ftitly administered, they must of course attend it. in allmch 
cases; our opponents therefore demand, whether wq can point 
Out any benefits beloaging to Ba|)tism, when reociv^ by aa 
adult, who wants the qualifications necessary to ensure ih^fuil 
anskount of its spiritual advantages, namely, the quaUfications 
^ repentance and faith.f We answer, that we can, and those 
benefits are, a right and title 1o salrataon on the terms of the 
Gbristian covenant, provided the person afierwards perforias 
the conditions of that covenant. This conclusion is built.on the 
plain declarations of Scripture, which speak of tlie rite of 
Initiation into the religion of Christ, as to take place but once, 
and under no circumstances whatever, as of repentance after 
sin, or otherivise, to be repeated. St. Paul is express on Ibis 
point, for be tells us in so many words thai, as there is but 
<< one Lord, and one faith," so there is likewise but ^' one 
Bapthm;*'^ and consequently the title, which Ckristians enjoy, 
because they are Christians j of pleading the priv^ikges of the 
Christian covenant, is always conferred by Baptism when duly 
administered. It would have been well, however, if the 
advocates hr the ineiiieacy of Baptism bad Ix^n as careful to 
place in a prominent point of view what we deny of that 
Sacrament, as iivhat we affirm of it ; but since they have not 
done so, we must here supply that omii^sion ; we deny then 

* By Mr. Siveon, as above.—- And by Mr, Scott jan. — ^^ In 
^^ oae place St. Paul evso speaks of bap(i;fting as a very secondary 
^ and inferior employxoeiit, compared with preaching the Gospel.* 

EJfcci of Baptismy p. 83. 

f Mr. Scott jua. p. 117. :|: Eph. ir. 5. 
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idtkWy ttiat Baptisitt is.suflkient to salvation $ we grant that tbe 
seed^ which it sowft in the heart, may be afterwards troddetf 
down and destroyed ; and we even allow that it never can, and 
never will, spring up and bring forth fruit, unless it be dili- 
gently watched, and caltivated, and weeded from the tares, 
which tbe enemy hath sown around it. Had these admisslcNiv 
been duly weighed, and properly stated, many of the argu- 
rnents of bur opponents might hav^ been spared, for they are 
perfectly nugaior^ except* when addressed to persons, who 
hoHl the opinion which they unjustly fasten upon us, the 
opinion, to describe it in their own lai^uage, that Baptism is' 
<^ a viaticum for heaven.*'* 

U^e have been tempted io i^ako these few desultory ob$erva«^ 
tions on a celebrated subsisting controversy, because it came in 
our way, and not because the decision ' of it is of the least 
importance in the question now before us, which, as we haVe 
liinited it, is simply this :— -^whether the Scrlpturaf phrases of 
^^ being renewed,'* of *^ putting off the old," and <^ putting^ 
on the new mdn," are intended to signify that radical change 
which our opp6nents call Regeneration* Now they assert that 
all these expre^ioos 9ro to be understood in on6 and tli^ same 
sen^ ; we agree with them, and therefore it would be sufficieuit 
if we could ascertain the sense of any one of these phrases ; but 
k is to be remarked that they all occur in the exhortations 
addressed by St.' I'aul to four difierent Christian Churches ; 
Churches, observe, which werel founded either by himself or 
his brother apostles, and the pi^Ogress and transactions of all 
of which were certttinly superintended by himself ;f and, 
histly. Churches, wbo^ mcmb^ni \6 uniformly addresses, 
(according to the opimion of our ppponenitS) distinctly ex« 
pressed,) on the suppdsition that they ^ere Christians, not in 
name only, but in deed and in truth4 Consequently^ as St* 



• See Mr. Simeon's '^ Coflgratnlator^ Addrtes,'' 2d edit. 

Appendix, p. 41. 

+ II Cor zi. 28. X Mr. Scott jun. p. 17U 

Eg 
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P^ul could neFer intend to preach Regeneration, in its modem 
sense, to pereons of this description, it vii\l follow that tl|Ose 
instances of the language, which he employed in writing to 
them, cannot be equivalent to the term Regeneration in the 
meaning here attempted to be given to it. — Nay farther, St. 
Paul applies to himself tlie very same language he had used 
respecting his converts. In one of his epistles,* after mention- 
ing the manifold afSictions he endured for the Gospel's sake, 
he adds, " but, though our outward man perish, yet the in- 
ward man is renewed day by day;*' so that, unless our 
opponents will maintain that the process of Regeneration, 
according to their notions of if, was going on in the apostle 
himself at' this very time, that is, two and twenty years after 
his call to the Christian ministry ,1- it must be clear that the 
Scriptural terms, under which they contend such a change is 
designated, convey in truth some very different idea. 

What they do signify may be very easily and satisfactorily 
seen. The ^^ new man,'' absolutely taken ^ is, in the language 
of St. Paul, the Gospel dispensation. This will appear from 
a passage in (he epistle to the Ephesians,^ which we are under 
the necessity of quoting at some length, that its full meaning 
may be clearly derived from the context. The apostle, having 
described the. lametitable condition of both Jews and Gentiles 
in their unconverted state, atid the contemptuous light in 
which the uncircumcised Gentile had been considered by the 
children of Abraham, piY)ceeds to address the Ephesians as 
follows : ^^ But now in Christ Jesus ye, who sometimes were 
far off, are made nigli by the blood of Christ. For he is our 
peace, who hath made both one, and hath l>roken down the 
middle wall of partition between us, having abolished in his 
flesh the enmity, even the law of commandments contained in 
ordinancejs, for to make in himself of twain one new man^ so 



♦ IF Cor. iv. Ifi. 
t The dates are taken from Bp. Tomline^s ^< Christian Theology.*' 

X Eph.ii. 13-^18. 
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making peace ; and that be might reconcHe both unto God in 
one bodj by the cross, havbg slain the enmitj thereby ; and 
came and preached peace, to you which urere afar off*, and to 
them that were nigh. For through him we both have an access 
by one Spirit unto the Fatlier." Here it is plain that Christ 
is said to have '< made the new man out of twain,'* by erecting 
the Gospel dispensation, which included within its capacious 
offers of grace and mercy both Jew and Gentile, who were 
both henceforward to have access, by one Spirit and through 
one Mediator, (o the Father. 

This then being the signification of the '^ new man," let us 
next see wliat it is to put on the new man* This phrase, 
according to its Scriptural import, admits of two senses ; 
namely, to put on the new man oulward{j/j that is, to make an 
external profession of Christianity ; and to put him on inwardly^ 
that is, to admit the full influence of the Christian temper into 
the heart. The former of these meanings is established by the 
following text:* ^^ Lie not one to another, seeing that ye have 
put off the old man with bis deeds, and have put on the new 
man /" which can only mean that they had embraced Christi- 
anity ill profession ; for, to persons, who had imbibed the entire 
Christian character, there would have been no occasion to pro- 
hibit the sin of lying. Again, as to the second sense of the 
words,^ in another placet the same apostle says: ^^ye have 
not so learned Christ, if so be that ye have hei^rd him, and 
have been taught by him, as the truth is in Jesus \ that ye put 
off concerning the former conversation the old man, which 
is corrupt according to the deceitful lusts, aud that ye put on 
the new man^ which after God is created in righteousness and 
true holiness." Here the apostle exhorts the Ephesians^ who 
were already Christians by profession, still to put on the new 
man, and in the very next verse he proceeds to inform them 
how this was to be done, for he adds— zvAere/brei putting 
away lying, speak every mau truth with his neighbour;" that 
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i^, ^^ because (he^truth as it is in Jesus obliges you ip put off 
the old man, to be renewed in the spirit of your mind, and to 
put on the new man, — therefore put away lying, speak every 
man truth, and perform all the other moral and religions 
duties, which Christianity enjoins, of which the apostle goes 
on to give a very extensive catalogue, reaching, without intef- 
mission, to the end of the epistle. Other instances of a si- 
milar kind might be easily produced, if necessary, in which 
the apostle explains his meaning precisely in the same way as 
he does in the case before us, that is, where he speaks of the 
^^ new man," and of the trae, internal, Christian character a^ 
one and the same thing. 

We trust therefore it is by this time abundantly evident what 
the writers of the New Testament inean when they urge 
baptized Christians to become transformed, and renewed in the 
apirit of their mind ; to pat off the old, and put on tlte new 
man : namely, that it is to acquire those dispositions and babifa 
of holiness, ^^ without which no man shall see the Lord ;*' 
and it may be added, that they considered snch a renovation, 
not as instantaneous, but progressive, even under the most 
favourable circumstances, for l^t. Paul declares, in a passage 
already quoted, that even in himself^ the inner man was 
tenewed daj/ by cfiiy.«-^Npw, whether the acquisition of the 
€}hristian character may, in conformity whh Scriptural lan- 
guage, be called RegtneraiioVy can, we think, admit of no 
doubt, but whether or not it may with propriety be called a 
ctmrersiony will manifestly depend upon circumstances : if 
the person, in whom it is effected, was originally dead in 
trespasses and sins, then it is a conversion properly so called ; 
If, on the other band, be be one, who has faithiully endea- 
voured in sincerity of heart to serve the Lord from his youth 
upward, it will be only a perseverance in the faith, aind a 
going on unto perfection. 

We have seep then the true \mpoxt of that plass of Scrip- 
tural passages, on which pur opponents, by their own ac- 
knowledgement, principally ground their notion of Regene- 
ration; and w^ho can help regretting from the bottom of bis 
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soul, that a doctrine, so perfectly clear, and rational, and 
Christian, as that which enforces the necessity of acquiring 
holiness ivhere it does not yet exist, and of continually aug* 
menting it ivhere it docs, dressed up in a new form, and dis- 
guised under an appellation, for which there is no adequate 
Scriptural authority, should have lent its aid, with fatal 
success, to the cause of enthusiasm, and have spread alarm, 
dismay, and terror among the weaker members of the body 
of Christ ? We would conjure those who are in the habit of 
stating their sentiments in this objectionable language, as they 
value the peace and unity of the Christian Church, or the 
welfare of immortal souls, to expunge from their vocabulary 
a technical phraseology, the use of which can do no good^ 
and may, or rather must^ be productive of infinite mischiefs 
If tliey will only be content to teach in plain language, the 
plain doctrines of Scripture, we entertain the most sanguine 
liopes that all diflferenccs between us, on the present subject at 
least, will speedily disappear ; for we will join with them, 
heart and hand, in denouncing against the sinner all the terrors 
of the Lord, and in sedulously inculcating on the professing 
Christian, that the only criterion of his being really ^^ risen 
with Christ,** is to be found in the daily-increasing earnest-* 
ness, wherewith he seeks ^^ the things which are above, whcrQ 
Christ sitteth ou the right hand of God.'' 
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SERMON IV. 



0n Jtxmtitamn Dp jraa|[)« 

PREACBEQ on SUNDAY, APRI^. 3). 

. TiTys iii. 8, 

TA» 15 a faiikfitl sayings and these ikings I wUl that thou 
affirm constantly^ thai they which have believed in God^ 
fni^ht he careful tq maintain good vDorJcs^ 



^W^iTH tlat plass of the ministers of our Churcb, vhich we 
call evangelical, (and we trust we may do so without offence, 
as it is a title they have given themselves,) there are certain 
doctrines of the Gospel, which appear to be peculiar favour- 
ites. These they perpetually bring forward, we will not 
say to the utter exclusion of all others, but certainly with the 
effect of throwing all others considerably into the back ground. 
One of these constantly-recurring topics is that of Justifi- 
cation by Faith, and the manner, in which it is treated on 
those occasions, may be well sufficient to excite surprize; it is 
not, generally speaking, explained, and illustrated, and drawn 
out into its practical iponseqqences, but it is strongly insisted 
01?, and vehemently defended; all other modes and means of 
Justification than feith, are consigned to utter reprobation, and 
against good works more especially, considered in that re- 
lation^ the tttniost efforts of their arguments and eloquence are 
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directed. We are desired,* in terms, which in onr estima- 
tion at least are neither elegant nor decent, to take the best 
yiotk we ever perfomed in our Utm, and .to go to God with it, 
and say — ^* hef^ lis it work, a perfectly good work, and one, for 
which we ask no favour nor mercy, but we claim salvation as 
our due and wages for performing it." Of course the futility, 
(we might also add the gross absurdity,) of such an appli- 
cation is easily demonstrated, and then the conclusion is, that 
tlie orighisl hypoibesis |s iriiMnphaOttyiestabliBiled. 

Having stated, (and rcfally with some diflSeulty,) a sup- 
position and an address, which to our taste savours strongly of 
impiety, let us now ask ourselves, With all the coohiess we 
can, what these things ihean; w'haft is the jmmeiliate impres- 
sion they make; and the inference naturaily drawn from them. 
Is it not this J or can it be any other than this? — that the 
doctrine of Justification by faith, ticcordiiig to its Scriptural 
import, that is, by fatlh as the medittm, and Christ as the 
meritorious Cause, is singularly n&gUded to be enforced t^ the 
generality of the established clergy ; or rather, that they dis^ 
believe it ; that they have laid some '' other foundatioh tlian 
that, which is laid" in the Lord Jesus, and that they teach 
their bearers to expect salvation on the ground of their own 
merits. That this is tlie imputation intended to be conveyed 
by such discourses as we have just described, with the utmost 
desire to be candkl and charitable, vvc are yet com|)elIed io 
believe ; for where is the utility of labouring to establish what 
is never denied, ot defending what it not attacked, and of 
Contending without an antagonist P But whether this charge be 
designed or not by those, from whose kinguage it may and will 
be inferred, we are an^^ious to vindicate our brethren from 
tlic odium attending it, and very deservedly if it were sub- 
stantially true« 

We must acknowledge, however, that we do not preach the 
doctrine in question so frequently and so directly as our 
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^^ypdnents, ' nor do %« iMrtt It precMj in Ais ntelahglkage 
as they ; and the cauM why ure deottne imitating their practice 
in this infitaaoe, ig, tint vrt ^hil^k it, on aome acoimiilSy ixUi 
useless and datigctdus. 

The reasons, bjr which we are indvocd to think that h- 
tx>ured and freqaerit disqubitibns on the doctrine of JintiB- 
/cation by faith, are comparativdy M$€kssj tcoaie iikst m ot&et 
to be mentioned. 

First, then, it is ohe of the most obvioos d<yctrine8 to lie mrft 
with in the charter of man^s snWartion, that book with which 
nil Christians mn^st be supposed to Imvc a general aoqiiahitaiioe, 
that Justification, with all its attendant blessings, of Banc*- 
fificntion here, and Salvation hereafter, can be attained to 
olherzeise ihnn by faith in Christ. This is a doctrine, %fhich 
beams nponthe eye from evefy page of Scripture, and shines 
througliout the New Testament particularly, in the firtl effal- 
'gcnce of glory. Ofien the Law, aYid read the first of its 
promises to mankind ; it is, that the Seed 6f the xDoman aliOuld 
t>ruise the serpent's 1i6ad :* proceed £lrtber, and you bdiold 
the lawgiver himself raisifig up fm instrument of life and health 
as the type and emblem of the Saviour :t turn to the Psalms, 
and you himr the true David dectaring, << bnrnt offering and 
sacrifice for sin hast thou not required, then said 1, Lo / 
come :^'^ 'consult the prophets, and (hey will tell you, how 
that ^^ he was bruised for our hiiquities," that ^^ with his 
stripes we are healed,'* and that ^^ the Lord hath laid on iim 
the iniquity of us all,*^ It wOnld be an useless waste of time 
and trouble to produce passages from the New Testament in» 
culcating the same great truth, that to them, who would lie 
caved by his name, Christ must be ail in all as the meritoriotis 
cause of their salvation, since it is he alone ^^ who of God is 
made unto as, wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctification, 
and redemption. "II 



* Gen. 3. xv. f Nam. ^1. ix. compared with John 3. zir. 
X Ps. 40. vi--^vli. h Isaiah 5B. t^vi. || I Oor. 1. xxx. 
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And farther, tliis doctrine is formally acknowledge hy all 
Christians in that very profiession of iaiih which first constitutes 
them Christians ; in our own Church, at least, the child, who 
is educated according to her institutes, is taught, as soon as be 
is able to learn the privileges and obligations, attending Bap- 
tism, that God hath called him to that state pf salvation, 
^^ through Jesus Christ our Saviour."* 

On these grounds we consider the doctrine of Justification 
by faith as one of the ^^ first principles of the oracles of God,'' 
and one, therefore, which must be known even, by those .who 
are but ^^ babes in Christ;'* and it is also one, which is con- 
stantly recognized under a great variety of forms, contained in 
the service of the Church, by every congregation which we 
have occasion to address* Now we have the authority of an 
apostle for *^ leaving the principles of the doctrine of Christ," 
in order to ^< go on unto perfection," and not to employ our- 
selves continually in '^ laying again the foundation of re- 
pentance, and of faith towards God."f We do not mean tliat 
these subjects should be systematically. neglected; far froia 
it ; like ail others of a religious kind, even the plainest truths 
of natural religion, they are to be occasionally and specifically 
introduced to the notice of our auditors, ^< lest at any time they 
should let them slip.;" these topics are to take their turn with 
others, but they are not to occupy a disproportionate share of 
our attentton* Agreeable to these maxims, we are .well perr 
suaded, is really the practice of the great majority of our 
ministerial brethren ; sometimes they confine themselves to a 
particular explanation of the doctrine before us, sometimes they 
dwell upon its practical tendency, and at all times, whether 
expressly mentioned or not, it forms the general grouinUwork 
ot their exhortations to Christian holiness, , 

Farther — the doctrinei of the Gospel, inestimably precions 
as they are, are yet, after all, only preparatory to its pre* 
cepts; a man must certainly believe as a Christian, before he 
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can possibly act as a Cbrtsttan ; but then the fundamental 
articles of the Christian fiiith are easily stated, readily under- 
stood, and, for the most part, willingly received ; the great 
cUfficalty is this-^o convert them into practical principles for 
the regulation of the conduct; and hence it becomes a roost 
important and necessary part of the ministerial office, not only 
to exhort the faithful in general ternu ^^ to adorn the doctrine 
of God our Saviour in all thin^,"* but also to shew them 
specifically, and according to Christian principles, the nature 
and extent of the relative and personal duties of lite ; bow 
tempt^ions are to be avoided, afflictions sustained, and advan- 
tages improved; a^d whnt is the path, which religion pre* 
scribes, amidst a concurrence of apparently opposite obligations. 
Discourses, intended to answer these salutary purposes, are 
tpo oflen, we fear, unduly appreciated by a certain class of 
our brethren, (for a reason perhaps which we may be able to 
assign hereafter,) and sometimes very contumeliously treated 
under the name of mor(d essat/s* It must be acknowledged 
indeed, that moral essays, when they are merely such, that is, 
when they are destitute of the animating spirit of the Gospel, 
are greatly out of character in a Christian pulpit, and will 
produce comparatively but a faint and feeble impression ; when, 
liowever, the same denomination is extended to discourses, 
whose object is to illustrate, recommend, and enforce moral 
duties on Christian principles, and such- compositions are at 
once set dawn as uuerange/icaf^ because they do not happen 
to inculcate, expressly and minutely, the peculiar and tuu* 
damental doctrines of the Gospel — here we may defend our- 
selves on very high authority, for certahily, \t'lhi8 be a proper 
application of terms, then was our blessed Saviour's sermon on 
the mount, the most unevaiigelical discourse that was ever 
written. 

. We think then that a Christian minister does not employ 
himself in a way the most advantageous to his people, by 
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perpetaalljr insistiag> on the doctrine of Jastificaticb bjr Fniih i 
both because k U one of tbe elementary doctrines (rf* the 
Gospel) and one, therefore, generally known; and becausey 
like all other doctrines^ it is to be reduced at last into prac- 
tical principles^ for mrhich branch of instructioD there will 
manifestly be no opportunity, if wc consame that time in 
stating the theory, a great portion of wfaidi ought to be be<^ 
stowed in directing the application of it. 

But farther-«that incessant attention, which our evange- 
Ileal brethren arc accustomed to dcTote to this single point, 
may be also attended with danger; for their auditors, na- 
turally estimating the importance of any subject by the fre- 
quency and fervency with which it is pressed upon theii^ 
notice, will be inclined io suppose that the hearty reception of 
this doctrine, and a few others of a similar kind, is the grand, 
essential article, in which consists the duty of a Christian. 

To this general consideration is io be annexed another of a 
,more specific character, which greatly increases the danger of 
preaching the doctrine in question. Unless it be accompanied- 
with certain explanations and limitations* This hazard arises 
from the comprehensive nature of the ierms which form the 
proposition, << Justification is by Faith;" fot each of the 
words, ^< Justification*' and <^ Faith'' has many diilbrent 
senses, by diflbrent combinations of which it is plain that we 
might have a vast variety of propositions, included in tbe 
single one just stated, of which some would be true, and some 
would be untrue. Many of them it is allowed would be aV* 
together foreign to the subject, and there are in fact but two, 
the discussion of which is at all material io our present pur- 
pose; these are now to be examined. — Tbe religious sense of 
the word '^ Justification," which is the most sutiple, tbe most' 
agreeable io its etymology, and of the most frequent occur- 
rence in Scripture, is this ; — " a gracious act of God, 
whereby he is pleased to consider a sinner as a just person, in 
regard to all judicial consequences of his character and con« 
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duct."* Tliis being the case, It becomes a matter of the last 
importance that, iivbenwe spcakof Justiification, we should be 
perfecHj clear and precise in defining the particular time when 
such justification exists, and the period for which it remains in 
force; because a man may be in a state of justification, or 
esteemed innocent by God, at some one period of his life, and 
yet he may not be in such a slate at the lime of his detUhj in 
which case he will fail of attaining salvation. To avoid 
i^nbiguity, therefore in a subject of so much consequence, 
divines have been in the habit of applying the two qualifying 
epithets, " primary," and " final," to the word justifica- 
tion ; so that primary justification is taken to signify that 
which a man obtains, either when he first embraces Chrtsti* 
anity, or generally, on his sincere repentance after sin; and 
by final justification is intended Justification at the time of 
death, or in the day of judgment, which will be InovitaUy 
followed' by salvation. Again — ^the word <^ faith*' has many 
distinct senses in Scripture, two of which must bo here 
noticed ; sometimes it is put for the whole Christian doctrine,t 
and includes therefore both the belief and pracliee required of 
a Christian; sometimes, and more frequently, it stands for- 
belief only. J The two propositions then, to which we lately 
alluded, as necessary to be examined in the present argument, 
are constructed by joining the word faith in its latter 
signification with the two senses of the word justification 
already remarked, and, when aflirmalivcly stated, tl>ey will 
run thus : 

Primary Justification is by belief; 

Final Justification is by belief. 
Now both these propositions are included in that general one. 



* As in the following passafj^es— »Ps. 143. ii^— Is. 53. xi. — 
Acts 13. xKxix. — Kom, 3. x%if. xxvlii. and 5, ix. x?i. — Gal. 2. 
XX i* and 3, viii. 

+ As in Acts 24. xxlv. — Gal. l.xxiii. — I Tim. 1. ii. 
J As ill Rom. 4. xix. — James 2. xxi?. — II Cor. 5 vii. 
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^' Justification is by Faith/' and yet^ understanding them of 
the conditions of Justification^ neither of them is siricily true^ 
and one b perfectly false. 

For first, it is not strictly true that even primary Justification 
is by faith, to the utter exclusion of good works, as a condition^ 
This is evident from the practice of the first preachers of 
Christianity, and of their divine Master, who uniformly called 
upon men every where to repent as well as to believe the Gos*' 
pel, in order that their ^^ sins might be blotted out;*'* 
and he, who came to ^^ prepare the way of the Lord," 
required ^' fruits meet for repentance,^'t as a necessary quali- 
fication for obtaining the blessings of the Messiah's kingdom* 
This is a mere matter of /ac^ which will admit of no dispute,, 
and our opponents therefore cannot deny it ; they dejiy, in- 
deed, and so do we, that repentance is the meritorious cause 
of primary justification ; but we think they likewise agree with 
us in holding that it is an indispensible qualification in tlie 
subject of primary justification. We agree likewise as to the 
qualifications necessary for obtaining a restoration to a state of 
justification, when it has been forfeited by sin ; they being al'* 
lowed on all hands io be the same as those required for the first 
admission into such a state. 

We trust therefore that we are in perfect unison, on tliese. 
points; but, after all, it is our firm opinion that the notions 
actually propagated, and intended to be propagated, by evan- 
gelical discourses on the doctrine of Justification by faith, 
refer not to primary but io final justification, that is, iialvt&tion ; 
and moreover, not to the meritorious cause of salvation, nor 
to the medium, by which its benefits are conveyed io us, but 
to the conditions of salvation. Now what, according io the 
sense of Scripture, are the conditions of salvation on the part 
of man, the whole of the Scriptures from one end to the other 
are one continued proof; we might really dip into the New 
Testament at random, and from any one page we happened ti^ 



♦ Matt, 4. xvii. — Mark 6. xii. — Acfs 2. xxxviii. and 3. zix. 

+ Matt. 3. viii. 
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pitch upoiiy might satisractorily prove that plainest of aft 
doctrineBy that faith and good works are both absolutely ne- 
cessary to procure us admissioa to the happiness of heaven : 
if, however, some specific authority be desired, a single . 
passage of the apostle James will answer the purpose most 
completely; ^< What doth it profit,*' he asks, ^^ though a man 
say he hath faith, and have not works ; can faith save him V\* 
Both faith and works, therefore, are indispen^ible conditions of 
filial justification, or salvation. 

We are now arrived at the main pomt, to which out remarks 
have been tending^, namely, to enter on an investigation ot the 
opinions of our opponents on the qualifications requisite for 
salvation; and we heartily wish we could say, that, as our 
notions on that subject appear unevangelical to them, theirs 
did not in return appear unscriptural tp us* Such, however, 
is the fact; for there are reasons to be produced, which make 
it moreiban probable, that tbey think y{;?a/ justification, and 
therefore salvation, is attainable by faith alone, in such a sense 
as to exclude tlie necessity of good works as an essential con- 
dition. It must be distinctly understood, and therefore we 
repeat it, that we are not speaking of the n^eritorious cause of 
our salvation; we are both most fuUj^ agreed that it is ^^thc 
blood of Jesus Christ alone which cleanseth us from all sin,'* 
and that it is in virtue of his atonement only that any of us can 
hope to see salvation. The question between us is merely 
this^s the performance of good works on our part indis- 
pensably necessary to salvation, or not. We have attributed 
the latter opuiion to our opponents, and we now proceed to 
shew on wJiat grounds. 

The notion , we have formed respecting their sentiments on 
this point, will derive some; although a low degree of pro* 
bability, from the following consideration. It is very certain 
Mr. Wesley taught that salvation is attainable by fiiithf 
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klbne,* as the lollowing passagi^ frohi his sdrmbhs will be 
saflSicient to evince ; — " by the sacrifice for sin thade by the 
second Adam, God is so far reconciled to the world that he hath 
^iven them a new covenant, the plain condition whereof being 
lonce fulfilled, there is no more condemnation for tis/*f Again 
'— " the covenant of grace requires ofdy faifli : + lastly ; — 
^^ if thou endure^t to the end believing in Jesns, thou shall 
bever taste the second death. ''i^ Now, as Mr. Wesley was 
the undoubted founder of the modern evangelical school, there 
is ah atiZeccdent probability that his dbiciples of the present 
day sidhere to him in thb opinion, as they are known to do m 
many others. 

However, let us endeavour to extract their ^ntinients from 
h more authentic source. What then is the commdn topic 
of eulogium in their public ministerial discourses t is it the 
exdellence, the utility, or the necessity of good works, or is 
\t tiot rather failhy which in their estimation and by their 
account is every thing, the beginning and the end, the first 
knd the last ? Bo we then desire to vilify faith, or to deny 
file truth of the very excellent things, wliich may amd ought 
to be ascribed to it? God forbid. We acknowledge that 
faith is the very soul of the Christian; it is the light that 
chee^rshim, the tire that Warms him, the cordial that supports 
hiui, the compass that steers him, in the (lerilous passage 
ffarougli this life to another. Thus far then our opponents and 
6urselv68 go liand in hafid together, but here Ihey seem in- 
dined to desert us : thei/ coMmonly i^op shoH when they- have 
h'id the foundation ; we endeavour to Yaite ft siritable edifice 
upon it: iket/ seem to think their business ^hded wli^n they 
bkVe constructed the machinery; we think it'a fiirther duty 
fo set it in motion, on *works which are ^< good add profitable** 



* We use the word faiihy both here and elsewhere, in its 
common meauiog, as signifying mere belief. 

f Sermon on Justification by Faith. 
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to (be soal. In sbort^ so great is the preponderance thej give 
to the principle of holiness, that holiness itself is defrauded of 
its due, and virtually, at least, they << make void the Ixff*' of 
righteousness through their representations of fiiith. 

The allegation yve have made may be farther supported, by 
observing the manner in which our opponents commonly treat 
and speak of good works when they do introduce them. * Some- 
times they appear willing to consider them as very orna* 
mental appendages of faith, and even useful, in a certain 
sense; but it more frequently happens that, whik faith stalks 
triumphantly over the scene, and arrests the eye of every one 
by her magnitude and splendour, moral obedience, attired in 
the guise of a menial servant, is removed to such a respectful 
distance that no one thinks of looking after her, or could even 
see her if he did, without some trouble ; perhaps, towards the 
conclusion of the business, this degraded character may be 
alloti^ed just to move and speak, but so little concern has she 
bad with the main action of the piece^ that she is necessarily 
regarded as a very insipid sort of personage, whose presence 
might be spared' without any material inconvenience, and pos- 
sibly without being missed. We wiH not assert that there is 
atways in the discourses of our evangelical brethren such a 
vast disproportion between the respective importance of faith 
and works as is implied in the above comparison ; but we ih 
contend that at all times, and under the most favourable circum- 
stances, there is a certain lubricHy in their statements on the 
subject of ^ood works, which makes it almost impossible to 
handle them for the purpose of discovering what they really 
contain. Evangelical divines do certaiilly sometimes recom- 
mend good works, but then in the very same breath they 
vehemently disparage then! ; they sometimes affirm that they 
are necessary to salvation, but they immediately subjoin a 
reason for their opinion which virtually does away that ne- 
cessity altogether.* In particular, they seem to have a mortal 

* This will be m«re C0U7 ezpMned prewntlf. 
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anlipatliy to calling good >york8 a conation of 8a1vatioii| and 
yet it is not easy to see the reason of this strong disgust, ivith 
>vhich they regard a term, not only perfecily harmless and 
very convenient, but also the most appropriate in its present 
application that could well be devised agreeably to the re- 
ceived usage of our language, for as, according io the current 
sense of words, the amdilion of obtaining any thing is that 
without which it cannot be obtained, it must follow that good 
works are a condition of salvation, for the npostle has told us 
expressly that ^' without holiness no man shall see the Lord."* 
The only cause, that we can possibly assign, for this invincible 
dislike, is thatthey conceive the term, condition, implies some- 
what of a meritorious title; an opinion, for which we can 
perceive no foundation whatever, because an act of grace and 
mercy on the part of God, which he was under no manner of 
obligation to perform^ must be equally a free and gracious act 
on his ^Mut, whether he performs it conditionally or uncon- 
ditionally. Thit aversion of our opponents, however, is the 
more remarkable, as they themselves occasionally employ a 
term, as nearly as can be synonimous with that, which they so 
uniformly and indignantly reject ; for they have no objection 
sometimes to speak of good works as a qualificalion for 
salvation. And, if they would only be consistent, and adhere 
to this term, which they have selected, they and we should . 
probably come to a speedy agreement on the nature of good, 
works, and the reason of their necessity; but here is the. 
mbfortune; the moment they are requested to state in what 
sense good works are necessary, they no longer say, as quali- 
fications for salvation, but, correcting their former language, 
as if inaccurate, or at lea&t not sufficiently precise for ibrraal 
disquisition, they give an account of the matter utterly dif-. 
fc^rent, as we shall see more fully hereafter. 

But, befiore we proceed farther, we cannot but remark that 
the mode, in which our opponents treat the subject of faith 
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and w^orksy is wotiderfulljr different (ma fhat irhich the 
apostles adopted and pursued. It is true that when those 
inspired messengers of heaven addressed themselves to un- 
believers, they insisted almost exclusively on the necessity of 
fiiith, and directed all their arguments to the proof of this 
single iM>tnt, that '* Jesus is the Christ." This was evidently 
the natural and necessary course for them to take in thai stage 
of their ministerial labours; they were, of course, obliged to 
establish the Christian principle of action, before they could 
attempt to use it. But now (ri)serve what a diffefent language 
they hold towards professed Christians ; in all their writings 
directed to the faithful the grand topic of their exhortations is 
the performance of good works, a subject to whi<;h all- others 
are made subservient : they occasionally discuss and determine 
cases of controversy, on which their opinion bad been either 
asked, or was necessary to be known ; they caution their 
converts against the different errors, to whicli, from the cir- 
cumstances of the tiroes, they were chiefly exposed ; and 
they sometimes give directions in matters of discipline, for the 
regulation of the infant churches ; but, as soon as ever they 
have dispatched these occasional concerns, they return with 
avidity to their principal object, — that of explaining minutely 
the various branches of Christian duty, and of enforcing them 
on the principles and motives supplied by the Christian faith. 
This assertion cannot, of course, be proved by detached quo- 
tations, but it will be abundantly apparent on a perusal of any 
one of the apostolic epistles, and then considering the general 
teiiour and complexion of the whole. Such then was the 
ministerial practice of the apostles, in which we think they 
are by no means so closely imitated by the evangelical teachers 
of the present day, as by those of their brethren, to whom 
they deny the character of faithful ministers of the Gospel. 

To return now to the point from which we deviated.-^ 
Hitherto we have advanced certain facts, which merely render 
it probable that our opponents hold the opinion we have imputed 
to them on the necessity of good works ; we have now to pro- 
duce another reason^ which^ to us at least, makes the matter 
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eeriain^ tnd il h tbis, thai fJttty assert godd worki arc necessary 
to salvation anlj^ as evidences of faith.* 

Mow, though we deny this proposition, we admit that good 
works are evidences of lailh, and that they are incalculably 
useful, even in that point of view. To the Chrbtian himself, 
who possesses that living faith, which dctnonstrates its reality 
and efficacy by the fruits of holiness it produces, such evi<* 
dences form the radst invakiable part of all his earthly tiea-^ 
sures, for, conjoined with the testimony ofagood Consciemre, 
they aifoid him the comfortable assurance that he is in tiie 
road to heaven^ and that he will at length infhlliblj attain it if 
be perseveres in the path, which he is already treading. And 
farther, the ^beauty of holiness, depicted in the condlictof a 
faithful Christian, is calculated to excite the love, and admira- 
tion, and imitation of the world; and thus other men, by our 
good works, which they shall behold, may be led to glorify in 
a similar manner, oUr Father which is hi heaVen. 

But our opponents go much farther than this when they tell 
us that good works are necessary to salvation only as evidences 
of faith. On this declaration then we take oilr stand, for we 
shall now attempt to shew that, if good works are only iteces* 
sary for this purpose, they are no(, and cannot be, necessary 
at all. 

£vidence of all kinds, by its very nature and meaning, has a 



* This is a trnth so perfectly notorioas^ (hat it can hardly he 
requisite to bring any proofs in attestation of it. We will only 
therefore give the following passage as a specimen of those which 
might be offered on this occasion : it is from the pen of the learned 
biographer of the late Rev. Joseph Milner : — ^' How vehement was 
hTs eloquence, how unwearied bis diligence, in repeatedly urging 
the necessity of good works to prove the soundness of the tree* 
How pointedly distinct and guarded were his instructions in assign- 
'ing to the fruits their right place in the Christian scheme, that is, ia 
'shewing that they are the evidence of a vital uninn with the Saviour, 
not the ground of acceptdnCe before God.** Page 47. 
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tdatUm to 9<HMhing extraaopus to HseV^ and its onl/ ii^e is 
to prore the existence of sofne sepajrate^ independent fact) of 
which it is produced as the evidence; consequently any evi- 
dence of a given kind may become unnecessary, and mil he so 
when the fiiet can be proved wUhout it, for it is the existence 
of the fact which alone is necessary to be established, ^o 
9pply this reasoning to the prqsept case : God is the sole Dis«^ 
poser of salvation, and good works are only necessary to sal^ 
vation as evidences of faith ; therefore if God can be satisfie4 
of the existence of failh withqut suph evidences, they must be 
altogether unneoessary to him y and God, we know ^ lias in hig 
pwn omniscience a source of liglit and knowledge, infinitely 
superior to them all. 

Neither can good works be necessary in this sieo^e (o tlv^ 
man himself, whose salvation is to be decided on ; for he will 
be saved if God is satisfied of his iaitb, whether he himself 
has any proof of its realily or not ; such proof might be very 
convenient to him, and would be very comfortable, but it can* 
vat be necessar,y,' his faith need only be approved to Godi^ 
and every thing requisite to his salvation is completely attaineji^i^ 
Andf as this is true of an^/ on^ individual, it is true of th<^ 
whole human race. 

If, therefore, good works are necessary to salvation as 
evidences of Aiilh neither to God nor man, the only pfirtics 
concerned, and if tJiere be no other purpose for which they are 
necessary to salvation, it follows Ihat^ they are altc^tber 
Uiinecessarj/ to salvation. 

In confirmation of this argument it is curious to observe how, 
much our oppomvils appear to be perplexed by l.hose passagv'a 
of Scripture, which declare that good works will be taken iuio 
account as a most important ground of decision at the tribpnal 
of the last day, where they caimpt possibly be wanted as. 
evidences of fuith for the reason just now assigned. We are. 
told repeatedly in holy writ that we shall be judged and 
rewarded according to our works ; and, in that sublime and 
affecting account of the proceedings of the last day, which b 
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given in St. Matthew's Gospel,* they, "who in their life-time 
had omitted to perform acts of charily and mercy, from a 
principle of faith in Christ, and in obedience to liis commandsi 
are condemned to everlasting punishment ; while the righteous, 
who had performed them, are rewarded with life eternal. 
Now the meaning of all this is so perfectly clear, that we are 
conripced there is no man of common understanding, who 
Wonld not naturally deduce from it, of his own accord, the 
momentous truth it was designed to teach, that is, that, if we 
believe in Christ and keep his commandments, we shall be 
saved, and, if not, that we shall perish. Here, however, 
certain distinctions are introduced by our opponents, with no 
other effect, that we can see, than to obscure a subject ex- 
tremely plain in itself; their comment on this and similar 
passages of Scripture is, that we shall be saved, not for^ but 
according to our works ; the first part of this affirmation is, we 
suppose, intended \o exclude good works from being the meri- 
torious cause of our salvation, and, if so, it is readily admitted : 
as to the last part, if it be meant as a concise summary of the 
doctrine, which they sometimes propound more explicitly, 
that good works are necessary to salvation only as evidences of 
faith, we have already attempted to point out its absurdify ; 
and if it mean any thing else, we profess we cannot undersfand 
it. If our opponents would in this instance comply with the 
good advice given in the Articles of our Church, exhorting 
her members to receive the truths of the Gospel ^^ in such wise 
as they be generally wi forth to us in Holy Scripture,"+ and if 
' they will therefore barely admit that good works arc necessary 
to salvation becstuse God has commanded them, (which is 
surely a very sufficient reason,) a firm support will then be laid 
for our future and farther agreement ; or, if they will not be 
satisfied without assigning some additional reason for this necest 
sify, such a reason may be extracted from the unexceptionable 
language, in which they themselves sometimes speak of good 
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works, ^ben they call them qualifications for salvation, since 
this term tvill imply that the disgositioift and habits of holiness 
are necessary to qualify ns for the enjoyment of future happi- 
ness, a proposition which is undeniably true. Bnt whatever 
other ground our opponents may chuse to assume, on which to 
defend the necessity. of good works, this, at atl events, we must 
be allowed to think, that they cannot possibly continue where 
they are ; they must either produce some other reason, than any 
they have yet advanced, for the necessity of good works^ or else 
they must fairly own that no such necessity exists. 

It was, no doubt, a very commendable motive, which in* 
duccd our opponents to take up the opinion, which we have 
now been endeavouring to confute ; the motive evidently was a 
desire to exclude good works from having any share in the 
merit of our salvation, but this intention, unfortunately pur- 
sued with too much eagerness, has not only, ns we have seen^ 
led them into error, but also into palpable inconsistency ; for^ 
while they exalt faith to the skies, and thrust obedience down 
to the lower parts of the earth, they seem to forget that it is 
quite as unscriptural to consider faith the meritorious cause of 
our salvation, as it is to assign that distinction to good works ; 
it is not what we belicDC any more than what we cb, which can 
give us a meritorious title to heaven, for both the one and the 
other would have beeu equally ineffectual to our salvation, but 
for the availing sacrifice of the Son of God ; and if iaith be 
tfoi regarded in a meritorious view, by what right can it claim 
the exclusive honours, which are lavished upon it by our op* 
ponents ? If therefore they would act consistently on theif 
own principles, they must allot to both the instruments of our 
salvation, the same rank and importance in the scale of 
Christian duties, as the apostles and evangelists have done 
before them,* 



^ The notions, %?hich they actually entertain on this point, may 
be seen in (lie following account giren by Mr. Scott of his own 
ininisterial practice previous to his conversion :-^^^ My preaching^'* 
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W^ have already attempted to assign the nMwe^ which, ia 
our opinion, has led oor opponents wrong ; we will conclude 
with endeavouring io point out the meanSf by which they have 
been conducted into error. We conceive then that they ima- 
gine there is a fundamental and essential difference between a 
dead and a living faith, and that they suppose the laUer of 
them, (and the latter only,) to be either identified with true 
faith, or, (which will amount to the same thing,) to be a 
necessary consequence of it : we here use the terms living and 
dead faith, exactly in the same sense as our opponents, under* 
standing by a ^^ living" faith, one that is productive of good 
works, and by a ^^ dead*' faith, one that is not ; by a ^^ true" 
faith, we mean correct belief. Now this, it is allowed, is onfy 
an hypothesis, but it is one which we are inclined fo consider 
as welUfounded, because we think it will satisfactorily solve all 
the phenomena, which it is required to explain : for let it 
only be admitted that a true faith and a living faith are one and 
the same thing, or that the one inevitably leads to the otber^ 
and we immediately perceive a very good reason for the prac- 
tice of our opponents, in making faith the sum and substance 



he sajs, ^^ was in general that smooth, palatable mixture of law and 
gospel, which corrupts both, by representing the gospel as a mi/f- 
gated iawj and as accepting sincere instead of perfect obedience. 
This system, by flaUering pride and prejudice, and soothing the 
conscience, pleases the careless sinner and self-righteoos formalist, 
but does real good to none, and is in fact, a specious aad unsus- 
ipecled kind of Antinoraianism'* — IVorki^ Vol, L p, 40. 

Now, all this appears to us f^ty martellous. We should hare 
thought that a sjstem, which expressly inculcates the necessity of 
good works, (and that too, as Mr* S. seems to think, in a super* 
abundant degree,) is, by that tery circumstance, directly and irre- 
concilably opposed to Antiuomianism ; and that such a system was 
the right one to be pursued where perfect obedience was required* 
Neither can we account for the contemptuous way in which Mr. S* 
and his friends are accustomed to speak of sincerity^ unless on the 
suppositioQ that they consider hypocristf to be a Christian duty. 
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of the Gospel ; for a living faith, by its definition, is always 
attended with good works, and, if a true faith is sure to 
produce a living faith, then all a Christian bas to do is to set 
about acquiring a true faith, ot which good works will be- a 
necessary consequence* By the help of this circuitous train 
of reasoning, our opponents seem to have persuaded themselves 
that they hold the necessity of good works, (though even then 
it would be in a very secondary kind of sense;) the nature of 
their argument, when distinctly proposed, is this; — ^^ good 
works, when they did appear, are the fruits of true faith; there* 
fore true faith will always produce good works;" in order to 
arrive at which conclusion it is necessary to take that morf 
illogical step of inferring that a proposition is true generally^ 
because it is true in a particular instance. 

Now in opposition to the opinion which goes to establish 
a necessary connection between faith and good works, we 
maintain that there is no essential difference between a dead 
and a living faith, but that they are fnerely modifications of 
one and the same principle subsisting under different degrees 
of intensity ; that both one and the other may be equally true 
faith, and that true faith does not inevitably terminate in living 
faith. 

Firs^t, then, the custom of the apostles, already noticed, 
overturns the opinion we have ascribed to our opponents, and 
at the same time confirms our own ; for the apostles inculcate 
the necessity of good works over and above^ and in addition id 
faith, even when it is a true faith, which would have been 
perfectly useless if good works hud been necessary consequences 
of faith : in that case God, who does nothing in vain, would 
never have inspired the original ministers of the Gospel to 
write practical and hortatory dissertations on moral duties, 
which compose, however, by far the greater part of tlieir 
works, and would all be, on this supposition, utterly super- 
Auous. A true faith, therefore,! majf be a dead faith, and 
consequently it is not the same thii^ as a living faith, .nor 
does it iiievitably lead to it. 

But the whole of what we have here occasion to prove op 
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the one side, and to disprove on the other, will be made out 
yet more satisfactoril j bj a distinct appeal to two or three pas- 
sages of the apostolic writingSt Now it will be clear that there 
is no essential difference between a dead and a living faith, if 
we can shew how the one may be converted inlo the other, tlie 
original constituent principle, the substratum, of true faith, 
remaining all the while unaltered. For this purpcfise let us con* 
sider the following passage of St. James; ^^ faith, if it hath not 
works, is dead, being alone/** Here the apostle calls that 
ifaith, which has not works, and merely because it has not 
works, a dead faith ; consequently that faith , that very same 
faith in principle, if it had works would be no longer a dead 
faith ; that is, a true, but at the same time a dead faith, would 
be thereby converted into a living faith. Lastly, (which is a 
most important point to attend to,) a dead faith, though it be 
a true one, will never of Us own accord grow up into a living 
faith. Tbb is very evident from the text we have prefixed to 
the present discourse; << these things," (says the apostle to his 
disciple in the ministry,) '< these things I will that thou affirm 
constantly, that they which have believed in God might be 
careful to maintain good works;*' in which words be aflSrros 
that even where true faith does exist, ^nd in the utmost purity, 
there is need of an additional act of the mind and will, and a 
strenuous exertion of both, to render it a living faith and effec- 
tive to salvation. St. Peter expresses himself to the same 
purpose, and in torms, if possible, still more decisive ; having 
first pointed out to the early converts how their Christian pro- 
fession obliged them io avoid the corruption that is in the 
world, he proceeds thus; — -^^ and, besides this, giving all 
diligence," (cmhv t vavoiv^ words as emphatic as language 



* James ii. 17. 

-f ^^ Ztra^}. It signifietli Desire^ Diligence^ and Continuance : 
it is sometimes translated Study^ sometimes Diligence^ somertmes 
Solicitude^ Carefulness. All these three are scarce sufficient te 
eipress the meaning of the Greek word.**— Xei^A> CrHica Sacra. 
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can supply,) «« add io your feith virtue."* We see then, how 
utterly inefficacious even a true faith is in producing good 
works unless it be preserved in a vigorous state by careful medi-* 
tation, and duly exercised in the \vays of holiness by a positive 
and energetic application of the will. A true faith will be 
either a dead or a living faith, according to the attention we 
pay it, andfthe sincerity and earnestness, with which we follow 
its directions. 

We think then, on the whole, that the ministers of our 
Church have abundant reasons, on which to defend themselves, 
when they preach with somewhat less frequency, and rather in 
different language from their evangelical brethren, the doctrine 
of Justification by Faith ; since that doctrine, when understood 
in one of its principal senses, is well known and generally be* 
lieved; and, when apprehended in the other of them, is per* 
fectly erroneous, and therefore highly dangerous. If our 
opponents themselves believe it in this latter sense, we certainly 
cannot blame them for stating it in a way, which would natu- 
rally lead to such a conclusion : we on the. contrary, as we 
otherwise believe, so also do we otherwise speak ; and, sup- 
ported, as we conceive, by the unanimous and concurrent autho- 
rity of Scripture, we cease not to exhort our hearers that they 
" receive not the grace of God in vain," and to warn them 
that, though faith in Christ be the channel, through which 
^^ the benefits of his precious blood-shedding" are conveyed 
into our souls, yet that something more is required to aitain 
the promises than the mere act of heartily believing them ; that 
our faith may be perfectly true, and at (he same time perfectly 
unprofitable; and that it never will justify us at the dreadful 
day of account, unless, besides believing the record, which 
God hath given of his Son, we also make it the business of our 
lives to perform the work, which God hath given us io do* 
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PREACHED on SUNDAY^ APRIL 38. 

I CoaiNTUiAMs 10. xiU 
Lei hm^ thai ikinkeih he sianddh^ take heed lesi hefalL 



One -at the most extreonlinarjr doctrines, which has ever 
been dedaced from Christianity, and the roost completely sab- 
YcrsTvc of fts spirit and object, is that, which is commonly 
distingabhed by the name of Personal Election, of which 
Personal Reprobation is a necessary conseqnence* This 
opinion, where it prevails, produces mischief in two different 
directions ; they, who suppose themselves the miserable vie* 
iims of future reprobation, and only created as vessels of 
t?rath, that the glory of God may be manifested in their final 
destruction, if they ever think of the horrid prospect that is 
before them, will be probably driven to desperatioti ; or, if at 
iTach a time they can be calm enough to reason on their forlora 
state, they may fairly derive from it this conclusion, that, 
since ^salvation is in tbeir case absolutely impossible, and the 
jOys of heaven can never be their's, they may as well make the 
most they can of their earthly existence, and freely indulge in 
the pleasures of sin : they, on the other hand, who imagine 
themselres (be favoured subjects uf the absolute decrees of 
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Crod| may draw a feimilar practical inference, and by fattier 
a shorter method ; for, if they read correctly the cfaarteri 
iivhich secures their salvaiion ai mil events^ they cannot but 
perceive that in its fundamental articles it contains an act of 
plenary indulgence, vastly more extensive than any^ which 
ever issued from that storehouse of snperfluous.perit, which 
once formed so considerable a part of the patrimony of St* 
Peter; for it comprehends sins of every description and mag- 
nitude^ however long and pertinaciously adhered to s why then 
should persons, so highly privileged, be anjcious about their 
conduct in this life, when they know they cannot kinder their 
salvation in the next ; that, if they fall, they must rise again ; 
that, if they sin, it cannot be unto death ; and that, though 
they pass through the world immersed in *< the gall of bit- 
terness," they shall leave it triumphant spirits at the last* 
There was a time when our country felt^ in all their force, the 
practical effects of these monstrous notions, a single instance 
of which, appearing on the face of our national annals, may 
suffice to exemplify their genuine tendency. When the re- 
gicide and usurper Cromwell, was approaching his end, ^^ be 
began,'* says an elegant historian, ^^ to cast his eye towards 
that future existence^ whose idea had once been intimately 
present ijo him. He asked one of his preachers, if the doc- 
trine were true that the elect could never fall, or suffer a final 
reprobation. ^^ Nothing more certain," replied the preacher. 
<< Then I am jra/e," said the protector, ^^ for I am sure that once, 
I was in a state of grace."* Such times, we trust, are gone for 
ever, butthe religious opinions, which peculiarly distinguished 
them, are by no means eradicated. We are far, however, 
from desiring to represent that of Personal Election, when 
taken in its full latitude, as a characteristic doctrine of that 
portion of our brethren, whose sentiments on other points we 
have lately been discussing; some of them indeed, are 
known to hold it, but the generality, we have no doubt, dis- 



* Ilame's History of England— Commonwealth, chnp. 2. 
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tWra it. There is, notwithstanding, a certain modification of 
lliis opinion, which, wc fear, attaches itself c\osp\y to their 
discriminating principles, we mean that subdivision of the 
doctrine, which is known under the denomination of Final 
Perseverance, and which differs from its parent stock in the 
following respect — that whereas, on the system of personal, 
election, the final destiny of every man is determined pre- 
viously to his existence, that of final perseverance only un- 
dertakes to ensure it under certain conditions, and after a 
certain period ; the doctrine of final perseverance asserts that, 
when a m^n has once attained to a state of ^niwary justifi- 
cation, it must end in ^/zri/ justification, or salvation; thiy' 
doctrine, therefore, coincides wiUi that of personal election 
from a certain poiut, and thus, from the point where it does 
commence^ it necessarily leads to the self-same Consequences. 

Let us next see on what grounds this opinion mdy, as we 
think, with some probability be ascribed to our opponents/ 
We shall argue nothing from the general style of their writings 
on subjects intimately connected with this, and the impression 
ivhich it is apt to leave on the mind ; we allow this source of 
evidence is too indefinite to furnish any solid proof, which 
must be derived^ if derived at all, from their acknowledged 
tenets on other points. 

We have formerly examined those ^tenets, as they regard the 

qualifications necessary for salvation, and the result of our 

enquiry appeared to prove that, on their scheme, true faith, 

or correct belief, was the only thing indispensible in the 

business. Now allowing this, as long as a man retains such 

a faith, be will necessarily be in the way of salvation, and we 

really do not see how, having once acquired it, he can' eveir 

lose it; for the evidence, which originally extracted his - 

assent, (and we all admit on suflicient authority,) that evi« 

dence remains the fame, and must therefore at a// times, when 

duly considered, be productive of the same conviction ; not 

to mention that, for the mere preservation of belief, it will not 

be necessary to re-consider the grounds of it at att, Unless any 

doubts should arise in the mind. And if it be said that assent 

G •.-.•.. 
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u regulated bj inclination as ^ell bA evidence, tre grant the 
fact| and it will turn to our accotint ; for a man, Ivho expects 
to be sared on the easj terms of sinl^ple believing, will have 
every possible inducement to give his assent, and nd imagi- 
nable motive for mlhholdirig it; men sometimes do feel a 
disinclination to believe that tbe doctrine is of God, when thej 
think the reception of it will oblige titem to do the will of 
God, and thereby occasionally to oppose the dictates of sense 
Hud appetite ; but a person will necessarily be convinced, ori 
ilUfficient evidence^ when he wilt lose nothing by it, and gaiR 
every thing. For these reasons we think that the opinion of 
tbe sufficiency of faith to salvation entails the doctrine of final 
perseverance. 

Again. — In aU their accounts of Regeneration, our opponents 
speak of it as a single event ; they never seem to allow the pos- 
sibility of a second regeneration, and indeed, if they did, tbe 
effects (hey attribute to the first would lose much of their 
extraordinary nature. But, if they allow of no second rege- 
neration, one of these two things must, on their principles, 
necessarily follow, — cither that a man, when he once falls from 
a state of grace, must be inevital^ly lost for ever, or else that 
he can never fall at all; now we have reason to believe that 
they do not entertain the. first of tlicse opinions, and therefore 
we imagine they hold the latter. 

But whether or not these considerations may be supposed to 
aflford a sufficient ground for charging the opinion of final 
perseverance on our opponents general/jf^ there is a portion of 
them who openly profess it, and there is cause to fear that their 
numiier is increasing. On these accounts we think a brief 
examination of this doctrine mny form no improper sequel to 
the notice we have already taken of some others. 

In any point of controversy, where arguments of con- 
siJera&ie sttengtli may be advanced on both sides, it may be 
necessary, or at kast desirable, to take both a negative and 
positive view of tbe subject; We mean, both to reply to the 
argttoietilfi produced in favour of the question, which we mean 
todi^ove, and ako io state tbe direct- evidence on the side 
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of that, which we mean to establish. In the present instance, 
however, we conceive the case to be so verj clear, that it 
would be perfectly unnecessary to enter upon so wide a field 
of argument; we shall therefore content ourselves with sub* 
knitting to your notice the positive authorities of Scripturci 
which disprove the doctrine of final perseverance. These 
authorities maybe classed under two heads : 

1st. The declarations, admonitions, promises, and threat* 
enings of Scripture, which prove the possibility of a person 
falling totally, and, (without his own exertions to prevent it,) 
finally, from a state of grace. 

3diy. The examples, which Scripture supplieS| of persons^ 
to whom that event has really happened. 

I. To begin with the first of these heads of evidence : 

In the prophet Ezekiel are the following words :— ^^^ when 
the righteous turfieth away from his righteousness, and com* 
mitteth iniquity, and doeth according to all the abominations 
that the wicked man doeth, shall he live ? all his righteous- 
ness that he hath done shall not be mentioned ; in his trespass 
(hat he hath trespassed, and in his sin that he hath sinned, io 
them shall he die.*'* To the production of this text perhaps 
an exception may be taken of the following nature ; it may be 
said that this is a description of God*s dealings with mankind 
iinder the old dispensation, and is, therefore, inapplicable io 
the spiritual circumstances of Christians. We answer tbat^ 
since the attributes of God are immutably the same, so must 
be also the dispositions he entertains towards moral merit and 
demerit, and consequently the general principle of his dealings 
with men in relation to their moral character. This is aU 
towed and supposed by the apostle in his epistle to the He- 
brews, where he proposes the lives and conduct, not only of 
the patriarchs under the old dispensation, but of all the holy 
men, which have been since the world began, as examples for 
the imitation of Christians ; t from which it undeniably folbws 
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that moral actions, ofthesameLiiiclj arc respectively pleasing 
or displeasing td God in all ages; and, indeed, if this were 
Dot the case, so far would the Scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment be from deserving the character given of them by the 
same apostle, of being ^< able to make us wise unto salvation, 
through faith which is in Christ Jesus,*'* that they would be 
absolutely useless to Christians* Supposing therefore the 
objection to this text sufficiently removed, let us now proceed 
to use it. The righteous man here mentioned was manifestly, 
while he continued such, in a state of favour and acceptance 
with God, for it is promised to him, a few verses before, that 
he <^ shall surely live." Now of this same righteous man it 
is supposed, in the text itself, that he not only may turn awa^ 
from righteousness, and commit iniquity, but the consequences 
of his doing so are clearly declared, namely, that ^^ be shall 
die;^^ and, as he would equally die by the common course of 
nature^ whether he were righteous or wicked, the death here 
meant can only be the second death. And, farther, as it 
would be absurd to threaten a punishment, which by the nature 
of the case, could never be inflicted, it was therefore pos« 
sible for the man, who had turned away from righteousness, 
to persevere in iniquity to the end of bis life, and thus to incur 
the execution of the sentence here denounced against apos- 
tacy^ But we need not enter into any argument to prove this 
point, for the prophet, in the next verse but one, aiitiolutely 
assures us of its truth. ^^ When a righteous man," he says, 
** furneth aivay from his righteousness, and committeth ini- 
qnitjr, and dieih in them, for his iniquity that be hath done 
ihail lie die. '^ 

Again. — In the explication, given by our blessed Lord, of 
the parable of the sower, is to be found the following clause t 
^ lie that received the seed into stony places, the same is be 
that hearcth the .word, and anon with joy receiveth it; yet 
hatli he not root in himself, but dureth for a while, for, when 
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fribuLiiion or pcrsccuHon niiscUi l)ecause of (be \?or(l, hy and 
by he is offeudcil."* This text then goes a slcp farther than 
the last in one respect, for it proves that even the faithful 
disciple of Christ may fall from his stead fastness, and indeed 
that such cases are not uncommon. 

Still stronger in our favour is the following pass<igc from tlie 
epistle to the Hebrews :— ^^ It is impossible for those, %vho 
Vfere once enlightened, and have tasted of the heavenly gift, 
and were made partakers of the Holy Ghost, and have tasted 
the good word of God, aiid the powers of the world to come, 
ifthej/ shall fall away, to renew them again unto repentance.'^t 
A minute explanation of the various particulars comprized in 
this text would detain us too long, nor is it at all necessary to 
our present purpose ; we have merely cited it to prove that a 
person, in a state of justification and grace, may fall from that 
state totally and finally ; and this point it establishes com- 
pletely, for it tells us that Christians, who have the highest 
right aikl title to that character, who have made cousiderabic 
advancement in the virtues proper to their profession, who 
have been made partakers of the Holy Ghost, and have tasted 
of the powers of the world to come, — that even tliey mety fall 
away, and that too so eniireljy, that, in the strong language 
of the apostle, '^ it is inipossible to renew them again unto 
repentance ;'' which words, though they do not imply an ab- 
solute impossibility, must in their lowest sense denote the ex- 
treme difficulty of effecting the recovery of such persons. — * 
A text from St. Peter, precisely of the same import, may 
serve still farther to illustrate that, which we have ju.st no# 
iiced. " If," says this apostle, (with reference to some of the 
converts whom he was adilressing) — " if, afler they have es- 
caped the pollutions of the world through the knowledge of 
the Lord and Saviour Jesus Ciirist, they arc again entangled 
therein and overcome, the latter end is worse with them than 
the beginning ;"$ and why $houldi\\e\x latter end be worse than 
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the beginning, unless (here was a possibility, and indeed a 
probabiliij/, of its being followed by perdition f if final per- 
severance were true, every stage and condition of a map's life 
after he bad once been in a state of grace, would be equally 
good to bim, because equally safe. The apostle, however, 
has determined this question to our hands, for he positively 
affirms that real Christians may not only be again ^< entangled^^ 
in the pollutions of the world, but also ^^ atercome*^ by 
them. 

The exhortations of Scripture to a perseverance in faith and 
holiness, the promises annexed to it, and the punishment dc-i 
nounced against defection, are so exceedingly numerous that 
we can barely read the following as a specimen : — '* Watch ye, 
stand fast in the faith, quit you like men, be strong."* — Give 
diligence to make your calling and election sure.^^i' — " Let us 
therefore /enr, lest a promise being left us of enterins: into his 
rest, any of you should seem to come short of it/*$ — ** Ye 
therefore, beloved, seeing ye know these things before, beware lest 
ye also, being led away with the error of the wicked, fall from 
your own steadfastness.''^ — " Quench not the Spirit/'|| — **Wc 
are not of them who draw back unto perdition^ but of them 
that believe io the saving of the souK"f — **Be thou faithful unto 
death, and I will give thee a crown of life."** — <* Behold the 
goodness and severity of God ; on them which fell, severity, but 
towards thee goodness, if thou continue in his goodness, other-* 
wise thou also shalt be cut q^."++ — Now, if the doctrine of 
final perseverance be true, what is the meaning of all these 
texts and a hundred more ofthe same kind that might be cited ? 
they are really nothing else than a solemn mockery of mankind 
in the most important of all concerns, — ^their relations to God 
and to eternity ! Well may we here adopt the comment of 
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GrottHs on onf of the passages just pnxluced ; 5^ pfistilcatcs 
«uat magistriy qui iiegant id fieri posse, quod Ileus et fieri posse^ 
el gravili^r a se puuiri teslatur."* 

2. — To be further convinced of the possibility of falling 
from a state of justification and grace, iiito one ivbich maji 
end in final reprobation, let us, in the next place, briefljj^ 
notice some instances of the fact, vith vhich Scripture wiU 
supply us, Ifhexe can be no (j.oubt that David was in a state 
of acceptance with Ciod, before he polluted himself with thosQ 
horrid enormities, which he committed in the matter of Uriah ; 
and, if be had continued in that guilty condition, it is cqualljf 
clear what his sentence would haye been at the bar of that 
r%htjSOUs God, who will '^ render to every roan according to 
his deeds,^' for a case of more flagrant and aggravated wicked* 
ness than that of Oavid it is scarcely possible to conceive, Jt 
!will be asserted, however, by Calvinists, that Oavid was pre- 
destinated to repent. We reply this is a mere assertion, ai>4 
that it is contradicted, as well generally by the te^ts we have 
quoted, as by one of them, most particularly bearing on the 
pase. The apostle observes that, ^^ what things soever the law 
saith, it saith to them who are under thel!iw;''t therefore, 
what Ezekiel said under the law is applicable to David, whq 
iras under the law ; and the prophet not only, as we have seen, 
pronounces, in the name of God, a sentence of condemiiatioff 
on the man, who had been righteous, and had fallen away intq 
jlniquity, but he uniformly speaks of the return of such a pier- 
son to his former state as an event, not certain, but condir 
tional,-— conditional, that is, on his own reflections and e^j^er? 
lions, under the concurring aid, (which is of course supposed,) 
of the grace of God ;| and he even declares explicitly that ijt 
is an event which might possibly never happen. 



♦ Grotias in Ezek. 18.24. f Rom. 3. xix. 

% The prophet does not say, (as he ought to do on the system of 
Final Perseverance,) ^^ when the wicked is driven back, with or 
nvithout his own consent," but— " (f the wicked uill turn &c." — Set 
Ezek. 18. xxu 
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III farther confirtnation of our argument let us consider the 
following extract from the New Testament.* " Thi$ charge,^ 
sajs St. Paul to Timothy, " I commit unto thee, that thou 
luightest war the good warfare ; holding faith and a good con- 
science, w^hich some, iiaving put away, concerning faith have 
made shipwreck; of whom is Hymeneus and Alexander, 
"wliom I have delivered unto Satan." The two persons then 
here mentioned hnd been in a state of grace, for the a|X>stlc 
asserts they had pul off a. good conscience, and by so doing, 
had made shipwreck of faith, or h(id fallen entirely from the 
Christian profession, and lost its benefits. By the nature of 
the case then this their latter state was one of reprobation ; and 
that it might have ended in perdition, is proved bv the method 
St. Paul took to reclaim them. He tells us timt he had delivered 
them to Satan, or had excommunicated them, and in another 
of his epistles + he explains the object of such a sentence 
towards those, on whom it was indicted, to be this, tImt, by 
producing repentance in them, <^ the spirit might be saved ia 
the day of the Lord Jesus;" consequently there was, to say 
the least, a possibility/, (which is all we have occasion to. 
prove,) that the souls of the two persons, who had here in- 
curred this sentence, and who bad both been in astute of grace, 
might not be saved in the day of the J^ord : nor do we know 
that in point of fact they ever did recover themselves out of the 
snare of the devil. 

But, not to accumulate unnecessary authorities in a case 
\fhich appears already abundafiily clear, let us only notice one 
more, which could not well be classed under either of the 
former heads, as partaking somewhat of the nature of both, but 
•which of itself might serve as an adequate substitute for every 
thing they contain. That model of every thing tliat is great 
and go<Kl in the Christian character, the a|)ost!e of the Gentiles ; 
he, for whom ^n astonishing miracle had been wrought to. 
faring him out of darkness iRto light : he, who wasinuothing 
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l)chind the Tcry cliiefest apostles, and in labours more abundant 
than them all ; nay be, \vho was once caught up into heaven, 
and hoard the unspeakable words of its glorified inhabitants, 
even he declares of himself — *' I keep under my body, and 
bring it into subjection, lest that, by any means, when 1 have 
preached to others, 1 mi/seff should bi* a cast^axcat/.^^* 

In the present subject we need go no farther, for they, whom 
this last passage, (which seems as if written for tbe very pur- 
pose,) may fail to convince of the falsity of the doctrine of 
final pcrseveiarice, as they must be proof against every other 
argument, so neither, do we think, ^^ would they be persuaded 
though one rose from the dead*' to teach them. 

And, if the doctrine of final perseverance be untrue, it will 
follow, as an inference well worth stating, though not iramc- 
diatoly connected with our argument, that those of personal 
election and reprobation must also be equally unfounded ; for 
if no one, under any circumstances, is in this life perfectly 
secure of salvation, no one can be absolutely predestinated io 
salvation : neither therefore can any one be absolutely ))redesti« 
Jiated to final reprobatioii, for it is merely the election of some^ 
W hich can cause the reprobation of others* 



In concludinff our remarks on the doctrine of Final Perseve* 
ranee, wc at the same time terminate the examination, we 
proposed to institute, of the principal points in controversy 
between ourselves, and a certain class of the memljers of our 
Church, While each of those subjects was separately unt'e? 
discussion, we endeavoufcd to support, by appropriate argu- 
ments, the positions we maintain respecting it ; we will now 
beg leave to propose one general test, which we have already 
partially applied, aud by which as we believe, the truth of 
these contradictory opinions may be respectively and fairly 
tried. Of two different systems of 6ii(h, we suppose that will 
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be allowed to be the most agreeable to the sense qf Scripture, 
ivbich bas tbe most obvious tendency to promote the interests 
of piety and yyrtue among men; and we leave you to judge 
whether they are likely to ))e most advanced, under Mai sys- 
tem, which sinks the nature of God*s rational creatures roanj 
degrees below that of the beast that perisheth ; which reprer 
tents man as utterly forsaken of all good, wholly given up to all 
manner of evil, and incapable even of comprehending by hit 
natural faculties wherein comisU his duty to God and to hit 
fellow creatures^— or that which describes him, as fallen indeed 
from the high estate, in which he was originally created, pos- 
sessing turbulent passionsy and sinful propensities, and placed 
in a world where he is surrounded by innumerable temptations, 
but yet pcrrectly competent to know his duty, to hear and to 
obey tbe voice of conscience, and to perform all that is re* 
quired of him from the abilities, and opportunities, and advan- 
tages, which God has been pleased to give him : that system 
again, which leads to the conclusion, thsit men are snatched a^ 
once, they know not how, from a stale of blindness and depra^^ 
yity to one of illumination and sanctification, — or that, which 
tells them that though, on becoming meml)ers of the Christian 
Church, they receive such spiritual endowments as are neces- 
sary for noviciates in the Christian warfare, they must con- 
tinually fxercise them, '^ as good soldiers of Jebus Christ,*' 
and keep bright tlieir accontremcnis, and add to their number, 
till they havq acquired tbe panoply of heaven ; — thai system, 
which virtually denies the necessity of good works to salvation, 
or that which requires them as an indispensable condition : 
that system, lastly, which seems to consider tbe faithful as 
kept in a state of final indefcctibility, by the absolute decrees, 
and irresistible agency of Qod, — or that, which cries with a 
warning voice, <Met him, that thinketh hestandeth, take heed 
lest he fall,** for ^^ whosever hath,'' and diligently improve^ 
his store, ^^ \o him shall be given," but from him that ^^ hath 
not," nor is anxious to obtain, *>' from him shall be taken away 
even that, which he seemeth to have,'* 
Wp niiglit have added certain mi^ov articles to tbe catalogue 
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of objeclionable tenets, (as we conceive tbefo,) which are pror 
fessed by our opponents ; but we wave all discussion on thos^ 
secondary subjects, both because they art secondary, an4 
because, to barrow a forensic phrase, they do not appear ii| 
evidence before us ; we merely testify to that which we have 
seen and heard, nor can it be necessary \o wander abroad iqi 
quest of proper topics of animadversion, when so many bav^ 
of late been brought home to our notice. 

In conclusion, let us briefly state t)ie motives, ^hich hav^ 
engaged us in the present disquisition, and the principle!, oil 
which we have endeavoured to conduct it. 

Controversy in theology is, like war in civil lifis, a very 
^reeiy though sometimes a very necessary evil. But, what« 
ever may be thougfit of the justifiablen^ss of commencing fu^ 
attack in either case, the right of opposing ope will not at least 
b^ doubted. Of this right then we clain^ the full benefit, for 
you are our witnesses, that in the present instance we were not 
the aggressors ; it must be still fresh in the recollection of every 
one, that when we first re-assembled in the current academio 
year, after a premature separation occasioned by certain awfu) 
events,* which might, on^ should think, have reminded us 
all that there was better employment for us, during the shorf 
and uncertain time of our sojourning here, than to waste it ii^ 
strifes, and debates, and questions; — ^atthat moment, while w^ 
were waiting to hear the accents of Christian meekness, an, 
alarm was sounded in the sanctuary of GoA i we looked ta 
those, who should have spoken peace to us, and behold they 
were making themselves ready for battle. We heard with 
sincere regret, and not with regret alone^ all the controverted 
points again brought forward which have so long agitated ani) 
divided us ; we heard opinions, in themselves objectionable,^ 
proposed in terms as objectionable as could well be chosen ; we 
heard imputations indirectly cast upon oxyt brethren, which we 
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from the publiciition of Mr. Qkes^s pamphlet. 
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arc convinced they do not incrit ; and wc licard o\^e of the 
most sacred institutions of the Gospel treated vv\ih such per- 
fect levity as actually to be made the fonndatioii of a joke.* 
8omc of these assaults virere made openly, some more in the 
tvay of mining ; sometimes the bolt descended on our heads, 
mantled in all the terrors of the storm ; and sometimes it fell, 
tvhen we least expected it, amid the gentle dew from heaven. 
Such was the nature of an attack which wc never anticipated, 
and in its very outset f it displayed a stratagem, which might 
l)e sometimes very successful, if it were not quite so common ; 
for those unhappy people, who might perchance think dif* 
ferently from our opponents, were set down, without farther 
ado, as '^ vain disputers of this world," and as persons, 
whose understandings were perverted by the just judgements 
of God ! Tbis is certainly one mode of silencing argument,^ 
but in the face of this formidable artillery of anathemas, of 
the genuine manufacture of the Vfttican, we have ventured to 
question the accuracy of certain principles of our opponents; 
for, as long as we believe He have the word of God to support 
lis, we need not fear the high-soundiitg words of man. 

And not only the justice of the cause wc have engaged in, 
but the peculiar importance of defending it in this place, have 
supplied us with a motive sufficiently powerful to carry us into 
a province rather foreign to us, and which we have no in- 
clination to tread any longer than may be necessary. If our 
opponents would make a distinction, equally consistent, as we 
think, with prudence and honour, this our public temple 
roi.iiht be, what it ought to be, a temple of peace; if they 
would confine their peculiar doctrines to the proper scene of 
iheir private miiiistry, we should have nothing else to do, in 
that behalf, than to unite our hearfy prayers with their*s, thai 



♦ Mr. Simeon told us that, according to oitr notions of Baptism,, 
we might date Regeneralion by the Parish- Register ! 

\ The paswge, io which we allude, was contained, (if 
renjeir.ber right,) in the Jirsi of Mr. Simeon's sernious, 
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they might be enabled so (o labour, as (o save both their own 
soiilsy and the souls of them that hear them : and if again, in 
addressing us in otir collective capacity, they would adhere 
to doctrines, in which we all agree^ instead of uniformly se- 
lecting those, in which we differ^ both they and we might 
jointly contribute to promote the grand and final object of the 
Christian ministry, the '^ edifying of ourselves in love." 
While, however, they will reverse this order of things, (at 
least in one particular,) we cannot remain silent and inactive, 
for Acre we have a sacred deposit to protect, which, by the 
blessing of God, we never will desert— the principles of the 
^yo2///i entrusted to our care, the rudiments of their own hap- 
piness, the future fountain of opinion to the community at 
large. 

The nature of the cause we have been defending, and the 
motive, which induced us to take it up, have likewise sug- 
gested and regulated the mode of conducting it. The dis- 
covery and illustration of truth was our object, and we have 
endeavoured to attain it by patient investigation and reasoning. 
It may have been observed perhaps that in our citation of 
authorities, we have studiously refrained from using the public 
formularies of our Church ; we have occasionally had recourse 
to them in the way of illustration, but we have never taken 
them as a ground of argument. There were two reasonSy 
which inclined us to adhere to this rule. In the first 
place, many of the official documents of our Church are 
capable of great latitude of interpretation, being drawn up in 
very general terms ; and^ as each party would naturally affix 
his own sense to them, they did not seem likely to furnish a 
criterion of conclusive authority in the questions we have been 
now considering ; an opinion, which we think has been fully 
confirmed by experience. But, farther than this ; great as are 
our veneration and esteem for the decisions of our Church, 
there is an authority, which, even in the opinion of its mem- 
bers and ministers, must far outweigh them all — the infallible 
word of Cjod. To this in the first instance it is our bounden 
duty to refer, and, when we have ascertained, but not before^ 



itheihtr the seniiments bf oar opponents or ourselves are most 
dgrerable to Scripture, then >yill be the time to set about ite« 
terminin^, which of them are most in tirlison with the doctrines 
of the Church. On this account we must particularly request 
our opponents to remember that dny appeal on their side io 
Articles and Homilies will be perfectly irrelevant in the present 
state of the question between us ; on reason and Scripture alone 
liavc we argued, by reason and Scripture alone can we be 
confuted. 

It is difficult for us to make any remarks on the spirit^ with 
which our enquiries have been managed ; we trust, however, 
it has not been of an unchristian character ; if we have some* 
times spoken in strong language, it was from the necessity of 
making ourselves clearly understood ; if we have occasionally 
imanifestcd any symptoms of warmth, it was« iri general, not so 
hiuch from indignation as from interest. There are two evils, 
lio^ever, \o which controversialists are peculiarly liable ; the 
one is that of overstating the sentimeifts of their opponents, 
and the other, that of partially misrepresenting their Own, by 
going farther, in the heat of discussion, than they would chuse 
to do in moments of coolness. We are not conscious of having 
erred in either of these respects, bnt, knowing the infirmity of 
human nature, we will not positively assort it ; this, however, 
we distinctly promise, that, if our opponents conceive we have 
done them any injustice, and will convince us of the fact by 
competent proof, we will willingly afibrd them ample amends ; 
sind, if they can satisfactorily shew us the fallacy of any of 
our own arguments, we will acknowledge the mistake, and 
thank them for the information, for we have entered the lists, 
ttot from a desire of victory, but a sense of duty ; we *^ strive 
not for the mastery^'' but we would " contend earnestly'* for 
the iruihy — the truth, ^^ as it was once delivered to the saints/' 
the truth, " as it is in Jesus.'* 

How far oor efforts for that pnrposis may have succeeded, it 
is not for us to conjecture ; we only ask for, (what indeed from 
this assembly we feci confident of obtaining,) a just and can« 
did coDsideiatioB of our positions and our arguments ; rie also 
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hav^ spoken as to wise raen, and ^e incite you io judge what 
we likewise have said,* Frohi those, especially, on whose 
account we have been principallj/ induced to assume the 
weapons of spiritual warfare, we are the more anxious to 
secure a calm investigation of our principles, because in the 
morning of life, under the fervid impulse of imagination and 
feeling, we are too apt to act first and think afterwards. Be 
persuaded then^ we entreat you,t before you embrace, on the 
strong representations of their zealous advocates, a system of 
opinions, which may materially influence your highest inte- 
rests, — be persuaded io weigh the evidence on the other side, 
which we have now attempted to set before you ; imitate the 
conduct of the noble-minded Bereans, and, with the Bible in 
your hands, and sincerity in your hearts, " search the Scrip- 
tures, whether these things are so." j: 'But if, (as must indeed 
at present be the case with most of you,) your immediate duty 
caUs you in a different direction, till you have leisure to exa- 
mine these subjects more mirxutely, accept a piece of practical 
advice, a compliance with which will be satisfactory to you in 
the interval : — believe in Christ as the Saviour of the world, 
and diligently endeavour to keep his commandments, and then 
you will be substantially right, whichever system be true ; for 
faith and works are all that is required by either^ and more we 
think than is absolutely required by one. 

In justice to those, whom we have called our opponents, we 
cannot conclude without bearing this testimony in tlieir Aivour, 
— ^that we give them unbounded credit for the sincierity of their 
professions, and the purity of their intentions, and that we 
always, at least, admire their zeal, if we cannot always ap- 
prove the mode and scene of its operations. In the course of 
our enquiry we have held out certain preliminary proposals, 
which, if accepted by them in the spirit of peace, and fol- 
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lowed up by a liberal, equitable, and conciliating conduct on 
(heir part towards the rest of their ministerial brethren, might 
ultimately L'tid, we are firmly persuaded, to a complete and 
permanent adjustment of our differences ; and we might hope 
to see the happy day at length arrive, when both they ami we 
might ^' all speak the same thing,** and *^ with one mind and 
one mouth glorify God, even the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ." 

If however we cannot convince one another, let us not cease 
to love one another ; and, if the blessings of unity and peace 
be denied to our Church, while yet it is militant here on earth, 
let us hope and pray that no difference of opinion among its 
members and ministers may prevent them from alike attaining 
to that future and eternal *^ rest^ which rcmaineth*' in beavea 
" for the people of God.*' 
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JLT is satisfaclorj to the author of the preceding Sermons to 
find that the representation, ivhich he had given in them, 
oC Mr. Simeon's late Discourses before the University, is 
abundantly confirmed by their own testimony, a fact which he 
has been enabled to ascertain by the recent appearance in print 
of those Discourses of Mr, Simeon, under the title of ^' An 
Appeal to Men of Wisdom and Candour/' He i» anxious, 
however, to put his readers likewise in possession of the neces- 
sary materials for forming an opinion of their own on the 
matter, and, for that purpose, he here intends to extract from 
Mr. Simeon's Sermons, both those passages to which he 
referred in his own, and also any others, which he may have 
previously omitted to consider, and which appear to bear upon 
the questions he has discussed. He has preferred throwing 
these quotations, and the observations he has tooflTer on them, 
into the form of an Appendix, instead of attaching them to the 
several sentences to which they respectively apply, that he 
might avoid the necessity of diverting the reader's attention 
and interrupting the course of the argument, and that he 
might consult the convenience of the possessors of his first 
edition. The references, at the beginning of each note, will 
be made to the pages and lines of the author's own Sermons, 
which are the same in both editions; and the numbers, sub* 
joined to the quotations from Mr. Simeon's Discourses, will 
poiut out the page and line from which they are taken* 

TTtnity College^ Cambridge. 
'$fov. mh, I8ie. 
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APPENDIX &€. 



KoTfe l.—io p. 2, I. 85.— << Miniitera of the Goipel./'-f 
^ It will be geocrulljr gnM»lied thut iJbe Goipdy irbidi the. 
apostle Paul preached, was the true Gospel, aod we fiod that 
the foregoing marks were ioseparaUe froos bis doctrines : his 
stiUements were disapproved by Ibose^ wbo wero carried 
away either by philosophjr and vahi deceit on the one band, 
or by superstition on the other hand: to the Jews his doc* 
trine was a stumbling-block, and to the Greeks fdolishness^ 
4 • .••*.«• If, therefore, the Gospel^ wkicb we preach, be 
disapproved by the iame persons as disapproved of his 
we have so far an evidence in itt favour/' (p. 6, /• !•)— ^Td 
give any force to this argument, it is absolutely necessary 
to suppose that they, who disa{sprOve of the statements of 
Mr. Simeon and his friends, are carried away either by phi^ 
losophy and vain .deceit on the one band^ (^^ proud, and sclf< 
sufficient sciolists,^' as he elsewhere eialls them, p^ 4/) or by 
superstition on the other band ; an assuoiptioiii neither very 
charitable, nor perhaps per£eetly i^f-evident^ and which 
amounts in truth to a petitio principii. But what if some 
persons diould opposef hia doctrines merely from tin opinion 
that they are not the same with those of St. Paul i Opposition, 
from such a motive^ would argue jdst as much againit him,- 
as, on bis present gratuitous assumption, it doea for bim» 

Note 3.-^tOp4 4, note.— ^^ We are all byn^uie Mind ia 
die things of God/' (p. 13^ /• O.)-^^^ Where a nature is sqf 
depraved^ as ours from the foregoing statelfient Upp^alrs to be, 
iliere Ccui be no disposition to any things truly ^nd Ipiritually 
good 3 Oil the contrary there mu$t be an aversion: tp what it 
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good, and, in consequence of that, an ineajKicHy to ^gage 
successfully in the prosecution or performance of any good 
thing." (p. 22. L Ifi.Hr'^ (4pku9e;of 1ihS(h^qi^sJ» inveterate io- 
clination to evil and aversion to what is good, lie cannot bring 
the powers of his mind to bear on the prosecution of any thing 
that is truly and spiritually good." (p. S3, /. S.)— << We say of 
man that he is altogether desniuTe of every thing that is truly 
and spiritually good, and altogether prone to evil, though, ia 
respect of the visible fruits of evil, there is a considerable dif- 
ferenicv betW^A mc<iind«anotber.''<p.'04;?.-8.>^^ Jt has been 
kUhnAy 4life wif ttat We ^Ve ^altbgkber ' bold • in sin, * and* corriipt 
^ilftll*orf^qRilc^l^l*e»j*^(p;34,•/. I©/ ' . ' » 

-•lVdtB*-i^ pvT,'A ».«-iA«? avertkttt and* dkgvst.^'-^A^ 
teriShn^on doc^lftp. l«iJ/.j!5.« ' . r " 
t NbTE 'A.^lo'pl 9} note 1.— << When, tliertfote, ^e ^y that 
faM k bymUxte altdg^ber'tielptete; and iM^pabte. of doiii^ 
atiytliitig tha^ is giMyi^'^&Kv'hh ittoiie botnle'iiimihd' what the 
ihicapacityi is, <^ whicli tref^^h." • Wfere it' an incapacity that 
teAdciiBd' all «tertibn ' ffiugat«ry^ man's tie^ponsibiliify ;fbr hi* 
actions Would, ai^ far^ ai» )fe;h<«B ib (hat poltltv'bcf at ah ehd^ but 
icnr iiicQpBckf'HTwing aSlogelher 4itim ffie inVeferacy of our 
love- to sit), aikl^be total atfenaiion of rar lieaHsfrMriii^K&t is 
trtit^ j^oddf it* 4iM^ Uo 'be sin extienuetion'o/onr gullt^ and 
become rAtfcer .an SaggraVatloit of it.*^ (p:S3.'Ll9.y-4n ihii 
estr^rtliiiafy i^ra^^rapb Mr^ Simeon' eiMleavburs to remove a 
flifl9i:irlfyy wiffc* prcdente itself,' tohiaiaj^pareiifly no less than 
tb'^ers, "as'k most ^midatdd cA^jeciidn to flie' accutacy of 
Iris sji^em, tnd lAat is, (6^ aspeet it bte^s bn iht(jree»agemy of 
than. . Ht^ says* in anrtflief plainer ^ It tv^reto b^ ttisbed that 
oar opffOfifAits ^oiiM content lhemsclVi?s witfa^ «statemente thai 
may be foiiyid, hiii they far extccd ' the wildest r^eri^s that 
have-fever is*su<kl''froin any. ignorant etttliusiast, andrepritent 
Miofee-, livlib' maintain the itotal depravity of oar nature, as'^re- 
dhdi)g men to Ibeci^ndition bt^ktookfirand stones.*' (p. 18, l.-Qiiy 
-^Triiei we^o se^p^ptiesent tfaerti'^ and, in proof of the corrtet- 
htitB c{ thi^ reprcscntalioii, we- wiU content ourselves, no^ 
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Iserety -wkJi ilatemdnte' Omt-may be faaod, but tiiai vattfi^ 
fe«ttd toO'in tlMwe tery mroMfs/ wherein Mri SiineoiiezpreHet 
tbi»witb, aid in the yery {miMige, where he undeitakes to 
sefilte wihail be conskferi tfte* cahimni^ of bis opponents, and 
to cilaUiah bis own • idea ef the doctrine Of oriftnal ^n* 
Mn SttneentnHowBf. (we note 9,) thiit man labours nnder ^^ an^ 
intaalMieitj to engage euceessiuHj in tb^ prosecution or per-» 
fiormance of* an j good thin;/' and that *^ be cannot bring tile 
poWere'of kis miad to liaar on the prosecution of any 'thing 
tba4> is trnlynuid'spirituklly good s'* and what' else is wHnting 
to lednce bim to a Aeremaehiiie, as far as all moral sind , 
veJigimii puiposes 4kre ooneemed? Bnt, as if what he bad 
abcady done were insnficieiit ' to demolish his own theory^ 
Mr.'Simeon- peoo^eds to employ a more eitpanded train of 
teaeoning, the wMe fome of which is directed deeidedly 
against himself. Ho goes on thus?** if he (man) had (he 
inclimition and tbe desiie, - his ejcertions would be proportioned 
to thOextent of those desires ; <^ bat, (aabe adds shofdy aflcr^ 
wards,> << itis the waki of these pioas inelbations that keeps us 
from kiokinguato God for his dfectttal aid, and consequently 
4rom attataing that strength, whereby alane^ we can subdue 
and mortify oar natural oorroptbns/* (p. 99| h 6 and 14.) 
I^et us sum op this reasonings aiid ofaserire the result : — man 
IS utterly in want of pious iiiclfnationk * that want keeps him 
fromloolsi^gonto'Godi and conseqiiently fitmi attarnitig that 
atierigth whereby alone ho can do anything that !s good, or 
restrain btn^self from doing any thing that ia etih Hence man 
is utterly incapable either of the one or the- other j that is, 
(he is compelled io pursue one necessary conrie of action; and 
•consequently the charge brought dgainsfMr. Simeon*^ doctrine, 
that it <^ reduces men to the condition of stocks and stones,'* is 
jBost thoroughly evinced by his own argmnent: ' 

* We have seen then the manner, in which Mr. Simeon uses 
the arguments he adrances for tbe purpose of warding off this 
ceridus accus^ion t let us now tery briefly^ examine on what 
those arguments are grounded. The source of them all is a 
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certam . dbiineiidnj which Mr. SioMoa hyt dom as most 

essential to be obsetted in the. qneition. He bats staled thai 

distioctioii under some dtyeisity of hngmgD^ and we niean to 

discuM the substanoe of U under each of the forms io which il 

appears.«»*Mr. SimeM is one phiee denies Chat man*8 re s po n s i * 

bility is on his tjsteni dettroyed, because <<oiir kicapacttj 

arises altop^ether from the itfyetemcy of oar lore to sin, and the 

total alienation of our hearts from what is truly good.** (p. 83. 

/• 25.) No matter what it arMCf froMj if it onljr be from 

causes independent of ouihBel?es^ and this Mr. SinoMon most 

^ amply acknowledges in attributing it to the original corruption 

of our nature. It is the neoetsary exiilenoe of thia dindnlity 

without our causation <Ar concurrence, and not the mere 

proximate origin ot it^ or the particuhr mode of its operation, 

which alone creaies the dificuity, and which ahme tbeiefiMPe is 

to be taken into account in soMngit^^Mr. Simeon^s distinction 

is also more abstractedly ^ated in the fellowit^|^ yery sttrprising 

terms:— Hnan*i *^ incapacity to do anything that is good, is a 

moral and not a pkj/skiU ineapacity. A man is not under the 

same kind of incapacity to stop the progress of his corruptions 

that be is to stop the sun in its eonrse/' (p. fi2« /• 86.) Who 

capi explain even tlie terms of this most unaccountable position, 

and tell what is meant by a physical incapacity^ as distinct from 

% moral one, of r^uhiting the affections of one's own mind ? 

The word << pbysical" when opposed to << moral,*' as it is 

here, relates to the properties of matter as contradistinguished 

from those of mind ; and it is in this sense, (its only proper one,) 

that Mr. Simeon uses it, if we at all comprehend bis illustratioB 

taken from the sun. The sum total then of the infurmiUion 

which he here gives us, and which Ibrros the nucleus of all his 

arguments in refutation of tlie cliarges brought against his 

doctrine, is this-— that the incapacity, of which he is speakii^ 

' to conlroul the mind, arises from some thing wrong or defeclive 

in the mind Useff^ and not in the body; whence it would seem 

that he is acquainted with some theolc^ical school, which hufcli 

that the moral aiul intellectual powers of men are in proportioa 
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(0 the sue and strength of thehr bodies.^ Bat to hafe done wttk 
this trifling ;««-wbo everdonbted that the incapacity ul 'quesdon 
b a moral one ; what other faaye both he and bis opponents bad 
in Tiew all along; and what other is applicalrfe to qneitione 
concerning moral liberty and neoessitf , yice and yirtne i Wo 
agree with him most fiiliy that it is a moral incapacity, and 
there lies the mischief; and there too lies the whole strength of 
the objection of his opponents. — if however Mr« Simeon inimds 
in thb passage to give to the word <* physical** a sense^ which 
indeed it can never bear, but which is the only one that will 
serve bis purpose, by making it equivalent to f< final'* oc 
^' iotal^'' and if he conseqneatly means to assert that tlie 
JBcapaoityt for which he. is contending, is not imuperaUe on 
the part of man, we have only to remark that the contrary has 
beeo abeady proved on his own authority in the former part of 
the present note. 

As examples of the strange inconsistencies into which people 
nnst fell, when ihey undertake to defend unreasonable opinions, 
the reader may compare to^etlier respectively, the following 
extracts from Mr. Simeon's *^ Appeal,** relating to the point 
Oiow under consideration, as they stand, side by side, frowning 
umitlerable defiance and irreconeileable hostility at each other. 

*^ We concede that persons '< We say of* man that he is 
nay be mondly good, not altogether destitute of every 
jmerelyinQomparisonofothent thing that is truly and spiri* 
but to a certain degree really tually good, and altogether 
and substantially so." (p. Ifii, prone Uf evil.'* (p. M, /• S.) 
/. 19.) 

. Th^pefore a person may be >< really** good, and yet not 
^Uruiy^M. 



* Perhaps the hypothesis, here obliquely hinted tt in Mr. Simeon*! 
dbtlnction, may tend to explain a senteuce in the Speech deiivered 
In (he Senaie House last Commencement, (July 1916,) by the la(f 
Deputy Regius Professor of Divinity, which in the opinion, both o^ 
those who heard U, and of those who have subsequently heard o/it, 
loudly called fbr explanation, though the learned Doctor himsett 
has not thought proper to give any. 
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'I '• •• • Agiliii:- 

; Mr.^imeotiallows, tbatman Headmiia, that this morat 
bbbatv under <^ an incapacity iiieapaeky k opi.atte ^^ Ihs^ 
to engage « successfully in the reodert all exertion nugatory." 
pi^ecutioti or perfovmanoe of. (p^iS. /• 83.) 
toy goocUhioiP,?' (p.flS. /.S3.) 
amd that '4^ be cannot bring- the 
powers of bis mind io bear on 
the proseootion of any thin^ 
that 'istrolyand spiritually 
gooci/' (p: 2S^ L 4*)' . . . , .- . • • 

Therefore, though a man is utterly 'incapable •f exefting 
himself for a particular purpose, and though hi» -labour ^vroold 
be necessarily unsaocessfiil <even if he could empby it, yet 
he 9»t^ exert himsdf :fer the self-saiae purpose^iaod hbeseN 
tion will not be nugatory. 

Onoe movet 
. <' Even the disGOOTsesof our Therefore they migkiy if 
Uessed Lord and Saviour, not^ they had pleased, haveopened 
withstanding his confirmation their eyes and been ooHtriiioedi 
nf them by miracles uhnum**. 'But, in the sentence inimcdi«» 
bered,could not convince those atdy preceding that on ibt 
•who did net* choose to be con- opposite side of the page, we 
irinced/' (p. 19. 1.13.)' 'reed that << we are all, b^ 

0aiur€j bUnd to the things <^ 
Cod."' , i* .. 

Tlicrefore incapacity of a particylar kind may be both 
voluntary and involuntary at the same time. < 

Mr. Simeon' concludes his own account of original can with 
asking — ^^ Is there any thing extracagant in this •stateoM'nt F*' 
{p. 24, /• 24.) Let the ** men of wisdom" judge, to whom 
he has made bis ^^ Appeal," from the specimens already, pro* 
duced. 

Note 5. — to p. 12, /. 10'.— " affections and desires." — Mr. 
Simeon has an excellent sentence towards the conclusion of bis 
second Sermon, (p. SO.) but one which is destitute of any force 
jor propriety oa bis own principles. He ixhk& ".What ougbt wv 
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Vtbel, wb'oliave lIvecTas'wrthcmtGod in tfie wofM, ^vljoliave 
exalted to hi^ Ihronc alf the Vaftltle^r oF time and* sense, arid 'have 
In 'fact:be^n a god untio oufsetves/ doing our own wtlf, finding 
our own jilea^ure, and 'seeking 6i/f fawn'gldry ? What 1 saj^ 
ought siich persons 'to'fe^l?*" To' which we reply — notkirfg, if 
they hold his opinions,' for they may then fairly tiitn round 
Qpon'birii Und say; <^ ho^eVer bfcd we maybe, ®^ arb ribt to 
blame, for we came into the world in the last sfd-te (if depravity, 
andlia^e been ever* smce boutid hand and ifoot, and perfectly 
incapabli of ihclpirig ourselves." ' 

Notb6.— top. 29, /.3.— *'of ihe mind.*'— there is only 
one quotation from Scriptarc', of those advanced by Mr. Simeo^ 
in defence of his opinions on original sin, which has noi beeii 
already examined in the text of the preceding sermons, and 
that is 'Rom. 8: 7; ^^ The darniil mind 'is enmity against God, 
for it i§ not subject to the law of Cod, neither indeed can be." 
Na doubt " the carnal mind," or, (to render the words more 
accurately,) ^< 'the minding ^f the flesh," the "making provi- 
sion for the flesh 'to fulfil the lusts thereof,^' n^ the Apostl^ 
elsiewhere expresrsesr himself in the same epistle^ (Rom. 13. 14.) 
the employing our whole attention in devising ways and means 
fdr the' gratification of the sensual appetite, to* the neglect and 
perversion of the intellectual and; moral part of our nature — ^this 
is' a conduct opposed to the will of God, and tb'ebriecepts (5f 
self-regulatioh which he has given us ; ' nor ctm such a principle 
of action, wliile it continues to operate; be possibly '* subject^ 
to'aiftWj, to which in its vef/ nature and exercise it is adverse. 
But what hai^ all this to do in proving the tdisility of human 
corruption' ?' the text doe^ not even imply tke' exikcft\ce ot 
natural cofruptioh at all ; it only states the necessary effects ot* 
sensuality, 'zrAereDer found,' and Aoa;^rer occasioned. 

Haviiig done with Scripture, Mr. Simeon has recourse to 
the argiimentum ad horainern. ' In p. 38, he asks his hearers 
a long list 'of queslions, thesul^tancc of which is this, — " do 
you find that you are ' absolutely perfect." He reasonably 
Enough anticipates that they will answer in tlfe' negative; and 
tbcaci he confcludes, that meri by nature are as corrupt as he 
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lias docribed tbem. But is theie then no medium between ft 
mate of absolule perfection, and one of total corruption ; m6y 
if there be, what will be the Falue of Mr, Simeon's argnmeut ? 
not to mention that, even if he had succeeded in proving, bis 
auditors as deprared as he could wish, it would still remain to 
be enquired how they became so ; whether merelj fironi their 
innate corruptioni or partly also from their owa voluiitar/ 
indulgence in sin. 

Not B 7.— tof?. 37, note— Mr. Simeon p,43, L U. — ^Notwith- 
standing these concessions however, Mn Sjmeon appears to have 
a manifest partiality for sudden conversions, and especially 
when attended with symptoms of violence ; so much so indeed 
that it induces him to superadd these attributes, without any 
auihotiijf^ to conversions mentioned in Scripture. Thus be 
tells us that, on the day of Pentecost, <^ three thousand persons 
ot once were crying out with great agony of mind." (p* 66, 
latt line.) ^he Evangelist however relates nothing of ^hb 
tremendous and simultaneous outpry, which is purely ^ 
creature of Mr. Simeon's imagination. From the narrative of 
the sacred writer indeed we cannot even infer that three thousand 
persons were assembled togetlier on (his occasion, though it is 
not improbable, but he only states that in the course of tde iomt 
day"^ (Ads 2. 41.) that number was converted ; and of' those, 
who tpere converted by Peter's sermon, he merely informs us 
that they ^^ said unto Peter and to the xi^hi of the ^I^ostlcs,'^ 
(and with perfect calmness for any thing that appears to the 
contrary,) ^< Men and brethren what shall we do?" (v. 37.) 
They bad been convinced of the truth of Christianity by argu* 
ments, which perfectly satisfied their reason, and at the same 
time strongly awakened their consciences, and they naturally 
enquire, like sober-minded men, what they must do \o make 
their peace with God at present, and to please him in future. 
This is something very different from the conversions described 
in the Journals of Whitfield and Wesley, io which however 
Mr. Simeon's representation would make it seem y^xy similar. 

Note 8, — to p. 41, note. — So likewise Mr. Simeon : *^ This 
change far exceeds the power of flillen man." (p. 39, /•. 11*)^ 
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Now this 18 (riie^ as for as it goes, of flrpiritaal remnratum in 
general^ but then it is not tlie whole truth : man cannot make 
himself what God wonld have him to be without the aid of 
diyine grace, but it does not therefore follow that he can da 
nothing for himself ; he may pray and labour, either to reform 
or improve his h^rt, and such exertions will b^ rewarded with 
a necesiary supply of God*s assistance. (Luke 11. Id.) Now 
the total omisftoit of this latter consideration we hold to be 
highly pemioioiis, and likely to lead to the consequences 
CDuroerated in the4ett. 

NoTB 9i~to p. 46, 7. «6.— « professing Christians."— This 
consideration at once disposes of all the arguments grounded on 
oor Lord's conversation with Nicodemus, a Jew, referring, as 
it plainly does throughout, to the case of persons, who h»d not 
as yet embraced Cbrbtiantty • 

NoTB 10.— .to p. 47, /. 26. — " external instrument/' — The 
oppomnits of baptismal regeneration have one very short method 
of proyii^ that Baptism cannot be the same thing with Rege* 
neration, but it is unhappily chargeable with twsi grievous 
logical errdrs*«*-the one H, that of reasoning in a circle, and 
the other, that of taking for granted the very point in dispute. 
They set out with assuming 'that Baptism is not necessarily 
attended with any spiritual benefits : they thus* reduce it to a 
mere rite, and then they prove, (incontrovcrttbly no doubt,) 
that this same bare external rite of washing or sprinkling, can* 
not possible come up to the scriptural idea of Baptism. This 
is the fallacy which runs through the whole of Mr. Simeon's 
lemarks on our Lord^s conversation with Nicodemus, as where 
he says :-^^^ Admitting that he, (our Lord,} insisted on the 
necessity of being bom of water, be insbted aho on being born 
of the Spirit, in order that he might convince Nicodemus tha 
he spoke, not of an outward and carnal, but of an inward and 
spiritual change." (p. 41', /. 4.) And again; f^On the sup* 
position that he speaks of a spiritual birth, hir reasons are 
dear and forcible; that, which is born of the flesh, is flush, and 
therefore unfit for a spiritiial kingdom ; but that, which is born 
oltke^pirtt, is spirit, and ^x^ctly suited to tliqt kingdom which 
he was about to establish/' (/• 10*) Thus then he makes a 
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and i^s iiUeri^al ct^ca^y^s^nd then skeipra tba^ ^bat H pra^ipMi^d 
c( tbeiu tiiken together.^ cajinot be prediqa^ni of.oae qf tb?m 
taken Ify.iUelf^ and benpe he .iq^^Sy ibftt-itbi^ron^'.^oe^ ocft 
include Ao/A;; so that it is at \s^^)ipro^d^ thirty.! nipt inUb^ 
^^s^ iosjtance was mumed as i^ .pi^r/,: find tf eade^ ^ccprdlngl^r^ 
^,aiid pan ibe^qn/y ^ p^rt, . He fliM«t J^)a despfijal^ feeptie^ inf* 
4i^d who .wil).d^ny4he|GDa^;/<f5talf of ibis Tflasoningf^ kast, biit 
at (he^amte t|me \\\^ r^n^^r v^l ^.]4(saM^ tQ obeeriW)' that thii 
only question which called forth all this Ipgip, nwk^Xj^- wheiheff 
B^^ism ^nd Rjegeyoratioaaie inihc^natiirp ^^p0$udfMf iWiicfins 
pi;eci^Ij in^/o^tf f iia-o-^lr-^ SiweonhaHi$ver,<si|j^'in feferffnoia 
^ thai: coiUested.text,. (John.'S^.^v;) ^' It were toiadh^lo 
bc;;vrisbn4 thajt..tbasp^ ,wbo.vffiU.JiAr^;Q9)>tisHi 4a tie thO; feipw 
birth, would take this passage and. 4ry what i$eipse'iti^y>ic;«a 
jDOM^e.of k according to tbdj^owainterprp^alioD*''' {p<^2^ i* H*) 
Wt are vqfy reafly .. to make ^{i« ej(p?r<mfft ^od .taabiffe ^by 
0^ Tcsult, Wders^ndiiig bj ibe ^offdiiQaptisnir n^^aa.jMln 
^juneon c|pf^9 jwe^ly *.' an outward work ^f invM iipoii the 
l^jr," bijt.such a,:work diily ^mfojm^y i« obedience. ,t^ the 
G^xesa institution pf tb^ diyiae •^^'Ound€r:,o£ pur^cl^iohv mid 
itfpeoding ^.its inherent efiq^cy, spldy. ontbcAuth^riiy'^f 
fi'}^. idst^tutiofi* .According tpthip sense of the t(Sr)i^9^tbe test 
^n qii^^ti^/xnaybe thus par^|>hrased: '^ Jilxjc^pt.a. man be 
JMirn pf.]i^|^r«an4 of tbeSpifit,'* — unless he. be initiatii^ info 
iJbii^ spjxitiialjreligiop.wfaich I.amcqipetoeslab^ by tbfrite 
.^biP^^.b^me fpppifltod for the pt^jp^se,. i«bi<sh wilj;giipte hian a 
^Y1^{U^ed.0i)dp/i assured iiihioth9b\es$kigi of tlie Christiaii 
4jjf pei^s^tipa^ to, thienlc^ssary.sflirftiial asi^ialaiiipe for perfonpii^ 
,th^)co4|UM|if)iiVs of tbat cpvenant in spirit and ^ truth, and toaa 
he^yeply^l^pb^iUtpCi^.^S' ^ r«w«trd. of sdch obcdi^pe^ ^f he 
fpaijnp^.entprjnto (the kiqgdota qf dod" — fee can neither.heA 
^^^ject' }0^< my : kingdom ' he^e; nor lean , h6 have* anj claim 
to eterp4l»l^ai>P>O0^ bclvqaften" i. This sense id tb^ passage: ip 
!sme]jf>a|} in^elHgibldtOiie,!iiQr Ja it cbai^^ble with tbe/consb' 
,qucsna€» .fite^ujQotly iiiiliputied :to it, .(see ;BOtQ 15^) of odakirig 
«]SaipUsm>tI^ Quly. thing, aeeesiary- to . salvMion^ ipr 'efft Loti 
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Is here aieoe^ u\indmg;t» tbeipririk^ 'eofiibnred> in Hie 'l^^ 
instance bjr BaplisiD, aUd. the. results to which tbejr wiH ^mSiy 
lead, if tbej are diligently prcislrred and cdmpet^ntfy ini4 
proved ; he does not take into-abcoant the case of their bding 
afterfrards iosi;' he merely atates' the • piovision, which Godk 
has made qd his part ' fbr koman' sahatioo, suppbsing meit 
not to be deficient od thein^ We* haye enlarged oo thitf 
text for the purpose of« o(nmp!fying' with tbQ requisitiiorK 
iDade by Mr. Sioieoni and of shewing^ (whait he considers to be 
impciBsible,) thai it is capable oft a yery natural aad rational 
interpretation on /the prijicq[>les of JtIioie'*perBons, who diffetf 
from him in his views of baptismal regeneration, .although we 
have already seen, (note 9,) thatthis text is perfectly iqoapeble 
of deciclingthe inain iqnestioq, the necessity of a new birth td 
baptized aud professing Christiana, An obseryatpn of Dt^ 
Hey, which we have met* with since writing the p^ec^ding 
SermonS| will iiluslrate and confirm the seatiniont^ adrarioedila 
then^ and in this note. After abewing that, in the language it 
our Ghorcji) Bli^ptism and Regeneratienaie oomrertible ietbm\ 
he addb, <^ Some may apprehend danger fnom tMHTemaric, as If 
it let down Regeneration to mean only the eattcvnal'formof Bap^ 
tifm, but I do not see how it does that^ <^ WbeW diall ^we •eom^ 
plete our contract ; when ^sliall we sign Knd sea) ? **, Xbese being 
used for one another de not let dow^ cotitraHhig^i^ Ihe'mlms 
outward ceremony of s^^n^I- Theoutivard pin in asyniboliedl 
fict must always imply the ihiog tsgnified, that Js,' in'Baptism, 
pottingon thenew man, (Epl)ed.4^9l^,vi9S|l3i«)<ir ai^qiiiiingithe 
irue Christian disposition; -.When'^iMispealBiof eateringoninny 
state df iifiei,' as by .manuWiisslon, iadentui^, knarriagei &b. 
wd take for grantf d the- pr^inMry^f^As ; they pass anmentioned, 
Ibecause it seeins needk$s to iaeMtient'them»^'-Mn&tfj^.'j ThewU- 

Note ll.«»-4o'p.4$,iiOtee.*(^^^Tis abundantly evident that 
the cbmmon phrase qH the JeWs was 'to^ eall the ^Baptises' 'orH 
proselyte his Regeneratiaii or new faiitb. 'And 'the CUristidils 

did .in all antleai Imi^s doiltiriuec the use of this name fdr 

• • ' •• ' ■ ' ' ' { 
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Baptism, so as that they nerer use the'word *^ rrgeneimte) 
<^ bora again," but that they meao or denote by it, Baptism 
Wall OH Infani Baptism* IniroiueL p. 58. 

Note 12.— to p. 48, /. 11.— ♦'ownChnrch*'.— Dr. Hcjr 
lemarks, in the section just now quoted, that ^< in our 9ih Ar-« 
ticle, ^he Latin word for ^< regenerated" fa ^^ reoi^is,*' and 
f f renatfa'^ in thfa same Article u the Latin for '< baptized,*' 
wbfsnce it appears that Qur Artide means the same things bjr 
f < regenerated" and ^< baptised.'* — To which might be add^ 
the incootrpyertible eridence to the same effect which may be 
fiHind in thQ ifaptismal serrioo itself^ as well as isv that for 
Confirmatioii. 

' Note IS. — to p. 49, note l«rr*Mr. Simeon expresses himself 
thus : '^ In tnanjf ^ist^fes, where the - ordinance is realfjr 
attended upon in faith, ai)d prayer U oflS^red up to God in faith, 
we do believe that God bestows a peculiar blessing on the 
child." (p. 46, /. S5.) Now, if thp spiritual effects of infant 
Baptism are thus detached from the due performance of the 
ordinance itself, and made to be sdelj depfsndent on the con- 
duct and sentiments of those who are concerned in it, (and 
that too onlj in a secondary way,) it would surely be a 
great satfafaction to the parents and friends of children baptized 
in their in&ncy if Mr. Simeon could lay down some plear and 
infallible rule for determining in what cases this Sacrament has 
had Its full effect, and in what it has failed. There is, how- 
.erer, one argument (uldnced by Mr. Simeon, to disprove the 
spiritual effects of Baptism, which, as it is equally applicable 
to iniant as io adult BapUsm, may be properly considered in 
thi» pkice. He takes certain texts of Scripture, which describe 
,the character of those who are truly bom of God, and then 
•shews, that thu character does not necessarily belong to all 
who have received Baptism. Thus St. John says : <^ Whoso- 
ever is bom of God doth not commit sin, for hfa seed remaineth 
in him, and he cannot sin because he is born of God.** 
(I« John, 3. 9.) And again : f^ We know that ^vhosoever is 
bom of God sinneth not, btit he that is b^otten of Gcd 
kcepeth himself, and that wicked one toucheth him not*'* 
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(1. John V. 18.) " Now we ask," Mr. Simeon sajrt, ^* isthb 
true of all that are baptized ? Do they invariably, from the 
moment of their Baptism overcome the world ? &c/' He then- 
pats these questions home to his auditors thus : ^^ You have all 
been baptized, but have yoa all overcome the world ? Are yovL 
all in sQch a state that you cannot knowinsply and habitually 
commit sin ? And have you so kept ydursclvrs that the wicked 
one does not touch you ?" (p. 44, /. 18.) And now we woiild 
take Mr. Simeon on his own ground, and ask him in return 
whether he himstlf^ or any one else who professes to have 
experienced the new birth according to the modei^n notions of 
it, can truly say that these questions can be answered affirma- 
tively and in their literal sense by themselves any more than 
others. We imagine they will hardly venture to lay claim to 
such a character of siijless perfection, and consequently, if 
tliese texts prove that Baptism carmot be Regeneration, they 
also prove that the modern new birth cannot be Regeneration.* 
Besides, Mr. Simeon's argument, \( fully established^ would 
only prove that baptized Christians may in future life bo 
involved in sin. And what then ? They might still have, 
been regenerated in Baptism, and afterwards lost by their own 
neglect the grace they then acquircd.'*-That Baptism however^ 
thus stripped of its essentials^ may retain at least ^' a shadow 
of good things,'* Mr. Simeon admits that it is a^^sig*??" of 
Regeneration; f p. 49, /• 34.J but we are not much indebted 
1o him for this concession, for a sign, totally unconnected with 
the thing signified, is a sign of nothing, that is, no sign at all* 
. It is somewhat curious that with thesie opinions Mr. Simeon 
should still profess the most profound respect for Baptism^ and 



mm* 



* The troth is that, unless the Apostle be made to contradict 
himself, (see 1 John 1. 8.) the texts above cited, if taken in 
their strongest sense, most be understood as descriptive merely of 
the state and condition, which it is the constant object and aim of 
sincere Christians to attain, though every one most in some d^rea* 
or other fall short of it. 
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fto roost perfect conviction that it is attended with '^ exceeding 
great benefit to the soul'' (p. 46, /• 20) ; and still more curious 
that, only a few pafi:cs farther, he should have given an account 
of the spiritual effects of Baptism, which was evidently in- 
tended to be extremely ludicrous. He says that the advocates 
for the new birth of Baptism '^ make it irresistible ; for the 
diild cannot withstand the power of the priest. Next they 
ihake it without any co-operation on our part; for the child is 
wholly passive* Next they make it arbitrary according to the 
will of man, who may hasten it, or delay it, or prevent it, 
exactly as he pleases ; whereas it is expressly said of all 
Christians that they are ^' born, not of blood, nor of the will 
of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God."* Next ibey 
make it so determinable in point of time, that not the person 
himself only, but the whole world also, may know it by con- 
sulting the parish regisler.f And, lastly, they are assured of 
it not only without any evidence at all, but in the very face of 
all imaginable evidence to the contrary." (p, 50, /. 34.) But it 
is more curious than all that, after thus dexrrading Baptism in 
one place, Mr. Simeon should, in another, give a description 
of it, which invests it with all the spiritual privileges for 
which his op})onents contend, and which entirely oversets bis 
favourite doctrine concerning the new birth. He says : ^^ Every 
blessing which he, (St. Paul,) asserts to have been conveyed 
by circumcision, we may safely and truly apply to Baptism. 
By the very admission of persons into covenant with God they 
are brought into a new state, and have a right and title to all 
these privileges, and, by the exercise of &ith in the Lord 



** The slender tissue ' of argument, which runs through this 
series of. s^ircasms, may be oasilj broken, for the spirituul 
effect^ of Boptigm, whlcb we mean by the term Regeneration, are 
i^(llp re9{)ect dependent on the will of man, but altogether on that 
of God, sin£e it is merely by his good will and pleasure that they 
a^e. annexed to Baptisni* 

t This 18 the passage alluded to iathe precedhig sermons, .p«92^ 
not^ 1. 
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j€8U8 Christ, they come to the nehial possessioii ' of them."^ 

(p. 47, L 95.) And shortly afterwards he adds : <* a baptizedf 

person has a right and tide to alt the blessings of the Christian: 

eoveaant as soon as he is ixi{)tiaed ; bat he most comply with 

the requisitions of the Gospel, and exercise faith in the Loidf 

Jesas Christ) before he can hare the oomplefe enjoyment of 

them/' (p«. 48, /. 18.) By a compKance, therefore, with the 

requisitions of the Gospel, whieh arebriefty these, l^at, ^ de-^ 

^ laying ungodliness and worldty htsts,'ire sftoold liv>e soberly, 

^ righteously, and godly in this present worM,^^ (Trt.2, 19.) 

' hapiiisd Cbristians may attain salvntion ; and what then be^ 

' comes of t\e new birth suliseqitent to Bttptbm, with all its 

'B^anil and nsiial tmta of extraraganciea^ and* tortutes, and 

^Cfltesies^ 

Note I#.-«4o p. 50, note 1.— Mr. Simeon^s words aret 
'* It is said by Paul that <^ God did not send him to baptize, 
hut to preach the Gospel t'* but was not he sent to- beget souls 
to God through the Gospel? He goes farther, and says, << I 
thank God 1 baptised none of you but Crispus and Gains.** 
(p> 45^ I. 18.) Mr. Simeon here stops short in his quotation, 
though in tine midst of a sentence, and though the latter half 
^ It, which he has suppressed, most fully explains the 
reason and meaning of the Apostle's remark. Mr. Simeon 
then asks : ^* But would he have accounted it a proper ground 
^ thanksgiving if he bad been instrumental to the conversion 
of no more than these ?" We answer that he certainly would, 
under the same ctrcumstances. The case was not, (as Mr. 
Simeon wonld represent it,) tliat St. PanI considered the Bap* 
thm of the Corinthians as a matter of indifibrence, which might 
he either performed or omitted with equal advantage ; but this 
^as in his opinion tlie matter of indi&crence — whether Baptism ' 
should be conferred on them by himself or any other lawful 
niinister, and, as his own ministry would in this instance have 
afforded a ground for dissention, the Apostle rejoices that it 
^d not been exercised : and there can be no doubt that the 
spirit of charity, which dictated the sentiments he here ez« 
I^esses^ wK>iild h»ve led him to adopt the same if the iqpx^tioB 
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Imd been-T^-not indeed whether liiey sliQukl be converted cA alf^ 
Vut whether by PmV^ own miflistry rathct than that of any 
9iher n(itin.*i*Mr« Simeon proceeds: '^ He tells us of maDy, 
%irhorQ be had begotten by the Gospel, and wbo were his sons 
ip the faith, and therefore we are sore that there is a birth 
effected by the word and Spirit of God that is totally distinct 
firo9t Baptism.'* The Apostle had begotten many by the Gos- 
pel, or hadtcoaverted. majty to .the Christian faiUu And who 
were they ? : UniF^eirsally, Jews or Heathens ; and how does it 
follow tliat becHii9^ tbe^, feqaired conversion, therefore so do 
all baptized. Qhfistians? . Inf short, Mr. Simeon's argument is 
no- other tban.thi^ — in the case of Jews and Heathens, con- 
i^rsion. was ;Unjiyersa)ly . nec^sisfiry pneviauslff. to Baptism; 
therefore in the case of Christians, conversion is univeiaally 
necessary $ubsequenl{y to Baptism ; an argument, between the 
premises .and conclusion of which there is a vast hiatus, a 
direary void. Neither can we see what service Mr* Simeon bas • 
done to his cause, by taking the tnAible to prove, what every 
one wouki have allowed, th^t the conversion of a hefithen was * 
a distinct thing from his Baptism; nor liow this fac^ teiids to 
invalidate the spiritual efficacy of tlie latter. Its operation in- 
truth is of a directly contrary kind, for if, after persons^ had 
experienced the most perfect conversion imaginable, under the 
ifiuitytry, and by the immediate agency, of (he Aposties'tbem- 
s^lvcs> 'dnd cve;i of our Saviour, they still stood in need of. 
Baptism before they could become. pnrtKkers of the blessings of 
tlie Gospel, we must naturally. inrer that this sacred ordinance 
is one of the highest inip<^rtance, and attended wjth thq most 
beneficial consequences. — Mr. Simeon's comments on our Sa- . 
vjour^s mission are similar. to thpse whicb he has jiveo on. 
St. Paurs : ^^ It is said, '^ Qur Lord baptized np man." But - 
was be not the means of any being born to God ?" (p»4d^ if. 16.) . 
And was be not equalij/ the means of their being (fapiized^ 
i\tien ihi^ir conversion immediately led them to liaptism 
as a necessary consequcuce ; and woukl he not therefore haVe 
been equally/ the means of their being born to God whether . 
that eviuit look fhice at their couv^rsipa joc their Jbpt ism .'^ 
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: Tills remark is ju^ as applicable to ihe text last quoted as* to 
the present oiie,* and therefore from neither of them - can any 
thing be deduced favouralile to Mr. Simeon's purpose. But 
how was it be did not give us the whole of the passage he here 
refers to, which expressly telis us that, though Jesus baptized 
iiot, yet bis disciples did under his direction : and does not 
Mr. Simeon know that, ^^ qui facit per alium, facit per se*^f 
It farther informs us, when slated without mutilaiion^ that our 
Lord was thus the means of baptizing such muUHudes of coa^ 
Terts that his success in that way induced him, from.priidentidl 
considerations, to change for a time the scene of lus ministry : 
^^ When therefore the Lord knew how the Pharisees had heard 
that Jesus made and baptised more. dimples than Jobo,"-*?^ 
(and iiow many John baptized see in Matt^iii. d,.6«)*-t> 
(^^ though Jesua himself baptized not, but his discipWs^} bje left 
Judea, aud departed again into Cialilee." John iv« I, S,3^. • 
NoTB id.**r(o p*5), note 1. — Mr. Simeon is guiky of th^ 
same unfairness jo his ^' Appeal." In one place speaking, of 
<^ some distingMish^d characters," as he calls them, l>e says, 
<^ tiiey assert that all persons do necessarily by a divine ap- 
pointment receive the Holy Ghost (in Baptism) .in such a 
manner and degree, as really to be cbaogcil m the spirit of 
their minds into the very image of God in righteoufiue&s and 
true holiness, and so to partake of X\\t divine nature .tbut they 
never need afterfvards to seek so great a change again;" 
(p. 43, I. 21.) Now though, in this particular passage, he 
may seem to confine the opinion, of thesu^iency of Baptism 
to salvation, to certain individuals,* yet, in another, he indr- 
reclly charges it upon all \ibo identily Regeneration with 
Baptism. + Of this we complain as an act of extreme injustico, 
for we defy Mr. Simeon, or any one else, to prove that the 



* ''Whether or not these opiuiop* are justly chargeable even 
on the writers, to whcni ]Vlr. Simeop may here be supposed io 
allude, is a question which we decline enteiiug into, because it ig 
altogether irrelevant to the purpose in hand. 

f See the last quotation from Mr* Sioieoa in note 3^. 
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former of thdee tenets is in the most remote degree comieeted 
vtMi tbe latter, or any how dedupible from it . We ba?e atreailjr 
in the preceding sermons (p. 50. 51. 54. 55. 90) expressed otsr 
own sentiments pretty folly on the nature of tbe spiritual «iecis 
4>f Baptism, (which we call Ilegeneratioo ;) and tho^e sents^ 
meiits we believe to be the aame (hat are generally held by 
those of our clergy, who, according to the phraseology intro- 
duced by their opponents, must be called^ by way of dis- 
4inction, unevangelicstl* To prevent, however, any miscon- 
ception of those opinions in ftiture, (unless it be wilful,) im 
mil hens endeavour to explain them somewliait more miniiteljr 
and connectedly. Baptism may be divided, acoordiitg to the 
«ge of the subjects of it, into infimt Baptism^ and adult Bap- 
tism : infants universally most be under the same circumstsnceB 
as to their qualifications for tliis holy ordinance ; adults msy 
differ from each other in those respects, according as they 
possess the necessary qnali^eations required in (b^m for the 
worthy reception of this Sacrament, namely, repentance and 
faith, or as they possess them not. Thus we shall have three 
distinct classes of persons, who may each become the subjects of 
Baptism, and in all of them we believe that Baptism produces 
a change of state j or that it brings those who receive it, under 
due administration, into covenant witb God, and admits them 
to the privileges of tl>e Gospel covenant ; tluit is, that it gives 
them such an interest in the merits of Christ as entitles them to 
salvation on observii^ the terms of the Christian covenant, 
and, if they shall at any time have forfeited those blessings by 
■sin, to an assured acceptance of their sincere rei)entance and 
renewed obedience, and of their consequent restoration to tbe 
favour of God. Again, (to fdlow Mr. Sirueoii's own dis- 
tinction,) with regard to the change of nature effected in 
Baptism, we believe, first, that infants receive at that time a 
covenanted right to that degree of spiritual assistance, which 
is necessary for them iri the outset of their Christian course ; 
which will be infallibly conferred upon them as soon as they 
are able to use it, that is, as soon as the powers of the under- 
standing develope themselves 3 and which \Yill be inci eased, as 
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occasion rcquiret^ if it be not systemalicftlly negleeied, and- 
volanCariljr opposed* Secondly, wc believe that adults, ^ho 
worthily receive that holy Sacrament are also in the I'eceplion 
of it endued with such a portion of grace, as will enable them 
to perform the engagements which they then undertake. 
Thirdly, wilh respect even to unworthi/ partakers of the laver of 
Regeneration, we believe that though, if they continue in that 
state to the end of life, their Christian circumcision will be- 
come uncircumcision to them, yet that, whenever they turn to 
the Lord in sincerity of heart, they become enttlled to the 
benefits, which the Christian covenant, and that alone, autho« 
ritatively offers to unfeigned repentance^ and to a cai>acity of 
saliration on the same terms as other Christians. But, lastly^ 
we believe that in all cases, and under the most faoourabld 
circtirostances, so far are men from being changed by Baptism 
into ^^ the very image of God,'' that we hold they never can 
attain* it by any means in this life; and so far are we from 
thinking that they never need afterwards to seek any farther 
change in the way of improvementy that we contend those pei*^ 
sons utterly falsify their baptismal profession who do not ei.« 
deavour ^^ coniinuallj/ io mortify all their evil and corrupt 
atiections, and daily to proceed in all virtue and godliness of 
living," thereby studiously aiming at a still nearer degree of 
conibrmity with the divine image, as pouKrnyed in ^^ the ex* 
ample of our Saviour Christ." ^o widely difi'ereiit Ihen ar^ 
our real opinions from those which are frequently attributed to 

us. 

Note 16, — to p. 54, ]ineS6.-*^*R<sgenera(ion." — A few- 
other passages, than those already noticed in'the texl, are 
produced by Mr. Simeon, (p. 40, and 54,) in favour of bis 
opinions on the subject of the new birth. They are as foilovv s 
^' lie is not a Jew who is one outwardly, neilher is that cir- 
cumcision which is outward in the flesh ; but he is a Jew who 
is one inwardly, and circumcision is Ibatof the heart, in the 
spirit and not in the letter; whose praise is not of men but of 
God." (Rom.ii. 28,29.) And again: " all are not Israel 
who ai^ of Israel." (liom. ix. 6.) The sense of these two 
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pBUSLges is. extremely etident; they were intended io correct 
tlie erroneous notions of the Jews, who supposed themselves 
necessarily and exclusively entitled fo all the blessings of the 
Messiah's kingdom, because they were God's peculiar people, 
ftiid the children of Abraham, to whom (he promise was made; 
and to convince them that God must be spiritualft/ worshipped 
and obeyed by all who would serve him acceptably. This is 
a truth, which no one will doubt who has ever read the New 
Testament, but one which can afford no foundation for the 
modern tenets concerning the new birth, unless the main fact in 
dispute be once more taken for granted-— that Christians, wliQ 
have not experienced this birth, are Christians by external 
profession merely. — The remaining texts are these ; *Mn Christ 
Jesus neither circumcision avatleth any thing nor uncircum^ 
cision^ but a new creature, or, a new creation." (Gal. vi. 15.) 
And J *^ If any man be in Christ he is a new creature ; old 
things are passed away, behold all things are become new." 
(2 Cor. T. 17.) The epistle to the Galatiaiis was written ejr- 
pressli/j aud those to the Corinthians principat/y, for the 
purpose of defending the authority and doctrine of St. Paul 
against the Judaizers, who contended that the Mosaic law was 
still binding upon Christians, and that Christiatiity, without 
it, would be ineffectual to salvation. In the first of the texts 
DOW cited the Apostle is opposing those errors directly, and in 
the second somewhat more remotely ;* and for that purpose he 
Usserts that the local and temporary dispensation of the I^aw, 
together with all its peculiar immunities, rights, ard privileges, 
bad been abrogated by *the Gospel, which might therefore be 
properly called a new creation, for it introduced both Jews 
and Heathens, who embraced it, into a perfectly new state ; it 
gave them new doctrines, new principles of action, new motives 
to obedience, new hopes and prospects, new promises and 
blessings. But the Gospel cannot be a new thing in all these 
respects, nor therefore in the same extent , to those who have 



* See the verse immediately prececliiig. 
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been brought up from their tnfkncy in the profession of H, ni 

it was to those, vfho never heard of it, and to whom it was 

never offered, till thej had arrived at matarify or old age. 

Whether indeed they, who in modem times have been educated 

ill the religion of the Gospel, and have made an external pro- 

fession of it, have complied with its obligations, is another and 

a distinct question. If not, a change, (perhaps a considerable 

one,) is certainly required of them, and the state, into which 

they are brought by undcrguiiig it, may be called, ((bough not 

without inconvenience,) by any one who thinks fit to call It so, 

anew creation ; only it must be remembered that the words will 

then be used in a more confined sense, and therefore, so far in 

a different one from that, in which they must be necessarily 

taken in the passages now before us. 

Note 17.— to p. 55, /. 9.—** of Christ.*'— Mn Simeon asks: 
<^ shall we perish because we were fearful that we had not yet 
attained that new birth, and continued with all diligence to 
seek it after we had actually obtained it ?'* (p. dJ, /• 6.) 
Certainly no one will hazard his salvation by the mere endea- 
vour to make himself better than he is, but be very probably 
may by taking up enthusiastic notions and practices, such as 
the modern theories of the new birth are ycry likely to engender 
in weak minds ; for, however that doctrine may be understood 
and acted upon by its more rational advocates* it will always 
have the effect of giving a wrong bias to the spirit of religion 
among ignorant people, by inducing them to estimate their 
religious proficiency rather by their feelings than their conduct, 
which latter isi4he only proof of advancement in holiness 
recognized by the Scriptures. 

Note 18. — to p.65, fast line, — *^ hand of God." — Mr.Simeon 
says t ♦* in order to be made meet for heaven, man must be made 
spiritually good, that is, he must love what God loves, and hate 
what God hates, and be and do what God commands." (/>. 38, 
/. 5.) and he adds i <^ whenever this great work is truly effected, 
then we say that the man is born again, and born of the spirit ; 
aiul the change that has taken place within him we call Tiie 
New Birth." (p. 39 ^ L 26.) Hence it appears that (be doctrine 
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of tbe new biiib, wbdhcr lis meantfig be collected from tbe 
scriptural passages which tbe defenders of it are accustomed lo 
aliedge in its support,* or from their own expIivmtioii$ of if, 
turns out at last to signify nothing more than tbe oecessity 
which exists for Christians to walk worthy of their high calling 
in righteousness and true holiness; so that when tbe strenuous 
advocates for this doctrine find fault with their unevangelical 
brethren for not insisting on it sufficiently, they in fact Uaiue 
them for dwelling too liUle on tbe necessity of good works, 
whereas, on other occasions, they reproach us witb speaking of 
them too much\\ the inconsistency of which, cbarge^i is of 
itself a tolerable proof that both of them are equally unmerited* 
We see, however, on the strei^lh of what has been just made 
out, that if our opponents desire to come to an agreement Htth 
us on the particular topic we have been now discussing, the first 
and most important step for the. purpose must be taken by 
themselves, after which other subsidiary arrangements might 
probably be effected without much difficulty ; . let them only 
discard the novel application of the terms, which they have 
adopted in reference to this subject, and by the use of which 
they have contrived to throw a deep veil of mystery over their 
meaning, and the consequence will be that both they and ve 
shall be found testifying alike to the indibpensable necessity of 
that holiness of heart and life, ^^ ^tithout which no man shall see 
the Lord/' 

Note 19, — top. 58, /. J. — ^* directed."— The rero^nrks in 
this sentence are strictly applicable to Mr, Simeon's sermon 
on this subject. , 

• Mote iiO.— to p. 58, /. 6.— <* performing it."— **Go then 
and search the records of jour life, and see what works ^ou niil 
bring forth in order to che out the insufficient merits of jjour, 
Sauoitr; bring forth one single work; one only out of your 
whole life; one that has no defect, and one that dues not iu ai*y 
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* See the passages considered lu the text and in Notes 13 and 16. 
f Mr. Simeon calls us, in another port of his Appeal, *w/!r« 
ihnmers^^QVit good works." (/). 77, /.I.) 
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fMp^cl tieed 4he niercy of God (o pardon Its Impeifb^iOfi ; them 
carry it (o G<x!, and say, ^'Here Lord is a work, in which 
^hou thyself canst not find a flaw ; it is as perfect as any that my 
Lord and SaWotir himseir ever performed, and is (hereforfc 
worthy td be united to his infinitely meritorious obedience as a 
joint ground of all my hopes. I am content to stand or fa<li by 
this one ^vork• 1 am aware that, if it is imperfect, it stands ia 
lieed of mercy for its own imperfection, and consequent )y caa 
oefer p«ircbaae pardon for all my other oflPences ; but I ask no 
mercy for that ; yea ratlier, I claim on account of it all the 
glory of heiiven/' (p. 78, /. IS.) 

Note 81.— top. 58, /• 23.— •" own merits" — Let any onfe 
imly read Mr^ Simeon's sermon on Justification by Faith, arid 
then lot him candidly ask himself, whether it would not lead 
])im to suppose that, with the exception of those who have 
acTopted Mr.8imeou's sentiments, the clergy of our Church have 
universally discarded the doctrine, that the merits of Christ are 
the sole principle, and fundameiKal cause, of human salvation ; 
and whether h^ does not uniformly speak of it as a doctrint; 
?K> less unknown in this age and country, except to the enlightened 
individuals of his own persuasion, than it was to (he philosopher^ 
fyf Athens before the Christian era. This isthc intimation, w hich 
the whole tetiour of his argument is calculated to convey, and tv& 
cannot therefore but consider the discourse, which contains it, 
as a roost unfounded misrepresentation, from first to last, of tlie 
opinionis of his brethren in the Ministry ; and so much (he wor&e 
for being made, not openly and plainly, but covertly and by 
iniplication ; and so much the more indecorous from being 
addressed, under that forniy to a congregation consisting in a 
great degree of clergymen. How therefore Mr. Simeon can 
say, (as he does in his Preface,) in reference to such a sermon 
as this, that *^hc delivered his sentiments rather in away of 
apology for himself, than of hostility to others," we cannot 
comprehend; for is it then no act of hostility to the clergy io 
tell them, that they have all deserted their duty, and corrupted 
the Gospel with which they were entrusted ; and is not 
Mr. Simeon perfectly aware that an act of hostility may 
be co^lmitted just as eilectually, (and sometimei^ rather 
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more- so,) in the dark as .in the day — bj secret and- cic- 
caitous operations, as well as bj a direct aUack? He might 
have known, and he must have known, if he basever con- 
descended to listen to unexangclical sermons, that we are 
quite as far as himself from teaching that men may << pirr- 
thase salvation ;" — {p. 73, /. 33, {uid p. 73, /. 12.) from aulho- 
lizing any one to say, concerning his justification, '^ 1 have 
procured this unlo myself;" (p. 74, /. 10.) — or from ex* 
plaining the doctrines of justification aud salvation in sucli a 
way as to *^ blend our fancied goodness with our Redeemer's 
righteousness,'' (p. 81, /. 2.) and to be. chargeable with ."th^ 
ingratitude, of rejecting Christ's salvation," of '^ turning our 
backs upon his righteousness, and trusting in one that is no 
better than a foundation of sand." (p. 82, /. 2 and 16.) .We 
entertain, no more than Mr* Simeon docs, the impious imagma* 
tion that our Saviour's merits are an insufficient ground^i^ 
justification, nor have we yet arrived at such a pitch of insanity^ 
as to set about planning ways aud means for ^^ckeing out the 
insufficiency of those merits." (see note S0») We place, as 
well as himself, our wliole hopes of salvation in the mercy cf 
God, through the merits of Christ, and in no respect on the 
merit of our own good works ; but we inculcate the necessity oi 
good works, because God has told us that, without them, even 
the merits of Christ shall evcntuully prciit us uothilig. We 
heartily wish, however, that Mr. Simeon had in this case, (and 
indeed in some others, see notes 15 and dS^) acted up to the 
spirit of those equitable cautions, which he has himself given in 
the following words ; ^^ To be fully persuaded in oqr own minds 
after a due course of diligent enquiry, is well; but to brand 
persons with opprobrious names, because they see not with oxxi^ 
eyes, and to misrepresent their sentiments^ putting into their 
mouths statements uhich they never make^ and loading their 
real statements with consequences uhich they disavow and 
abhcr^* is a mode of proceeding, which tends only io generate 



* That is, when they are not fair, and genuine, and necessary 
eonsequeoces. 
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ehdlei^ contentions, and to destroy that Io!^e whicb b the sum 
and substance of all fnie religion." (p. 12, /• 15.) 

Note 22, — ^to p, 59, last line. — ** redeniption."-*-Hence 
we have no conlroversy with Mr. Simeon on the argument in«' 
stituted under the first head of his discoiirse, as far as it is 
concerned in proving, that the merits of Christ are the sole 
meritorious cause of our justification, whether primary or final, 
and that faith is the only medium, through which we can apply 
and appropriate those merits to ourselves ; but we have to 
regret, that his reasoning is extended to a much greater length, . 
and made to serve a very different purpose, as we shall see 
more fully in the next note. 

Note 83.— 4o p. 64, /.SO.-*" conditions of Salvation/'-— 
Mr. Simeon not only makes no distinction between the different 
senses of the words ^'Justification*' and "Faith,'' and thus 
leaves an opening tor all the misapprehensions suggested in the' 
text, but be tells us plainly, repeatedly, and in so many words, 
that nothing ayAo/ever is required, except faith, for.the attain« 
ment of salvation. Nor can he possibly explain away the 
force of tiiese assertions, by alledging, that he has here used 
the word faith in its more lax signification, so as to comprehend 
under il, the whole summary of ChrisHan duty, and therefore, 
good works as well as belief; because, in this same sermon he 
has eontradislinguished faith, (»iccording \o his sense of it,) 
from the good works which it produces, (p. 75, /. 21, and 
p. 76, /. 16,) so that by " faith," abstractedly taken, he can 
only mean " belief:" indeed, in the outset of this discourse be 
regularly defines faith to be " a simple reliance on the promises** 
of the Gospel, '* and on Christ, as revealed in them." (p. 58, 
/. 140 This being premised, let us now produce some of the 
passages in which he positively declares, that salvation may be 
attained by foith only. — " We are saved entirely by the exercise 
of faith in him (Christ,) or, in other words, by transferring 
our guilt to him, ind looking for mercy through his all-atoning 
sncrifice." (p. 64, /. 10.) — Again: Mr. Simeon says, the Law 
was promnlged " to constrain us to seek for salvation by faith 
alone." (p« 68, /. Ss?.) |Ie proceeds thus: ^Mhis is what we 
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are expressly told by an inspired Aposlte ;^^(rit* in Gat. 9. 
19 — 34,) and then, in order to prove his poin^, be cites 
these five verses, and prints in Italics the concluding sen- 
tence of them as the main autliority on ivhich he rests his 
position :*—^^ the Law was our school-master to bring na 
unto Clirtst, that we might be justified by faith/' To 
the same purport he says: (p. 68, /. 15.) ** We will also 
mention the striking reproof^ which he (Paul) gave to 
Peter for countenancing, by bis dissimulation, the idea that 
something besides failh in Christ was necessary to salva* 
iion ; '^ knowing that a man is not justified by the works of 
the law, but by the faith of Jesus Christ, even we have betieved 
in Christ, that we might be justified by the faith of Christ, and 
not by the works of the law, for by the works of the law sbalt 
no flesh be justified." (GaU ii« 16.) And again : {p. 73, /• 2L> 
^' Christ is become of no effect unto you, whosoever of yoa are 
justified by the law ; ye are fallen from grace." (Gal. r. 40*-* 
The epistle, from which all these texts are taken^ was written 
against the Judaizers, who contended that obedience to the 
Mosaic law was the only meritorious ground of acceptance with 
God, and the o:i1y means of attaining that blessing s the Apostte 
OR the other hand afiirms and proves, that Christ is the only 
meritorious cause, lx>th of justification and salvation, and that 
<^ fiiitb which workcth by love'" (Gal. v. 6.) is the only means 
of procuring an effectual interest in his merits. But whether 
St. Paul considered it, (as Mr. Simeon supposes he did,) an 
impiety to maintain that something besides ^^ a simple reliance 
Oh the promises," and a ^^ transferring of our guilt to Ctirist," 
U necessary to salvation, we need go no farther than this 
V'^ty epistle to be convinced, in the conclusion of which 
he gives his converts these solemn admonitions : <^ Be not 
deceived ; God is not mocked ; for whatsoever a man sowelh^ 
that shall he also reap. For he that soweth to bis flesh, 
shall oi' the flesh reap corruption ; but he that soweth to tbc[ 
spirit, shall of the spirit reap life everlasting. And let us pot 
be weary in zeell doings for in due season we shall reap, if w^ 
faint not/' (G»L vi* 7, 8, 0.) As a farther evidence of Mr. 
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Simecm's optni«# on (he present subject, we may cite the 
following passage : << if w« coni^idfer salvation as entirely by 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, the grace of God is indeed 
magnified beyond all the powers of language to express* • • • 
Bat let man be required to purchase this salvation, either in- 
whole or in part, by any works of his own, and who does not 
m how tbe grace of God is lowered" ? (p. 79, /. 10 and 23.) 
But cannot God require good works of his creatures without 
those works being the purchase^money of salvation ? and, if he 
can, (as he assuredly may,) salvation is equally a free gift on 
Hifi part, and therefore, his grace ia just as much magnified, 
oa the system of Mr. Simeon's opponents, as on his own. From 
tfce same neglect of distinguishing between good works as the 
condition, and as the meritorious cause of salvation, Mr.* 
Simeon shottly afierwards falls into tlie following similar para- 
logism: (p. 73» ;. 10.) << St. Paul tells us, that if airy thing 
^ere required on our part towards purchasing of salvation, 
salvation could be no longer of grace, because the two are con<» 
trarjr to, auid absolutely inconsistent with, each other.'' *' If,, 
(sajs be,) salvation be by grace, then is it no more of works.'* 
(Rom, il. 6.) Now, supposing St Paul Aoef said so, his. as- 
sertion would have been of no use to Mr. Simeon, for it would 
h.^ve done nothing towards disproving tbe necessity of good 
works as the meam^ though ,not the pnce, of salvation. But 
the feet i^, the Apostle says, nothing of the kind; his words, 
are ^< ti^fi ;^ciptri9 «uk tn i£ cpyuy>" and'Mr. Simeon has most 
c(mveniently supplied a noaainative to the sentence, without a 
shadojw of .authority. The real one, to be extracted from the 
preceding sentcsnce, is cxXoytn^thp election— K)f tbe believing 
Jews to the honour of still continuing God's people, though 
under a different dispensation frotn that to which they had been 
formerly subjject ; and thus^ while the Apostle only means to 
declare, that their introduction into t))e Christian covenant was 
solely attributable to tl^ m^rcy of God in Christ, Mr. Simeon 
Mfould fain make him appear as a preacher of modern evangeli* 
cism, and accordingly introduces him, in strict conformity with - 
tdat cbaiiM?ter^ ^ undcrvi^tuiing t]ie importqnce of good works% • 



•A^Wehave seeivflien by abundant testtmDnies i^m Mr.Shneon^tf 
^< Appeal/' that) in his opinion, salvation may be attained 
by fakh only; and we haTe abd seen that '< faith/' ac« 
cording to his use of the terni, can signify nothing more 
than <^ belief." He brings a variety of passages from Scrips 
tiire, which heuse^ in proving, indiscriminately, sometimes 
tiiat we are justified^ and sometimes that we are naotd^ by 
faith only. We have considered some of tbero, and it is 
quite unnecessary to examine more, because those of them 
even, which arc most io the purpose, only prove, what is ad« 
mitted on both sides, that good works are never the mtriloriont 
cause of salvation ; but not one of them has the most remote 
tendency io disprove the nedessity of good works as a condition 
of salvation, the only question between us. 

Of the texts, however, which refer not to the meritorious 
cause, but to the conditions of salvation, find which, therefore, 
militate against bis opinions, Mr. Simeon has candidly enough 
produced two, which, though by no means the strongest that 
might have been chosen, are yti sniBcient of themselves \o 
settle the matter in dispute. The force of the first he ap^ 
parently makes no attempt to evade ; be attacks the second, 
but in a point where it is invulnerable, and his weapons only 
rebound upon himself. Let us shew the truth of these assertions. 
Mr. Simeon first mentions (p. 65, /. 92.) the question of the 
young man to our Saviour: ^^ what good thing shall I do that 
1 may have eternal life ;" and our Saviour^s reply : ** if 
thou wilt enter into life, keep the commandments;" (Matt. 
19. 16, 17.) which Mr. Simeon paraphrases thus: <^ come 
and follow me in all that 1 command you, and you shall 
gradually be guided into all truth." We will admit the 
accuracy of this interpretation, provided the words '^ all that I 
command you," are intended Xq include, (as we suppose they 
are,) the duties of morality in general, as well as those which 
are more peculiarly Christian ; and that the '^ guiding into all 
truth" implies the attainment of salvation, which indeed it ne« 
cessarily must do, for otherwise it would have been no answer 
to the young man's question. Thb passage, therefore, as 
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explained by Mr. Simeon himsctf^ it onee oyetthrow^ his own 
doctrine, for it proves deeid^ljy in direct opposition io Mr. 
Simeon's statement, thut sooiething besides feith ifti CHHst tk 
neeessary to salvation. Nor has Mr. Simeon a word to say 
against this conclttsioti ; his only reiAark on the objeetioA 
started by himself* isiUis^s ^^. the ctaitnand, wUch he imme*' 
dialely gave the youth ^ to go and sell all that he hsid, alid took 
(or treasure in faeaveny put bis sincerity td the trial ; and shewed 
him, that, notwithstanding the antiety he professM to learA 
the way to life, he was more attached to his wealHi than to bii 
Saviour and iiisGod*" Now uU this is very true, but nothing 
whatever to Mr. Simeon's purpose. Why he shoald have cited 
a text at ail, which directly contradicts his own sentiments, and 
then have left it. just as he found ii^- is not fior us to determine $ 
but such. is the fact iu the present in8lanee.«^Another very 
formidable opponent of Mr. Simeon is St* James, who tdls us 
that ^< by works a man is justified^ and not by faith ohly." 
(3. 24.) JNf ow, if a man cannot be justified withoni works-^ 
(it matters nol^ £pr our presefti purpose, in whifeh of its senses 
we use the word <^ justify,". Ui^ugh tht context pUMy deter* 
mines in which it ought to be taken :> he certainly cannot b^ 
saved withoot works. This is indeed the very poirit whieb the 
Apostle^s argun^ent is designed to establish, and he asserts it ii< 
tlie strongest terms a few verses befbie^ by asking : ^^what doth 
it profit, though a ipan say he ita.tb faith, and have not work^ 9 
can faith save him?^^* How then does Mr. Simeon eAcoatttee 
this plain refutation of his opiakin h Let us hear himself: << St.* 
James is writing io some who saidf that they had faith, but 
had no works to support that claim. These .be telH, *tliait ttei«; 
faith was dead,;, aqd ^II0 better than the faith of* devils. ^«) 
declares io them that, a^ it wauU be to no p^i|K)be to ptofestf 
compassion for a fellow-creature, when at the same time we 



^ The Apostle' h6re manifesily uses the word ^^ faith/' in tha 
same sense as Mr. ^meoti, that is, for *^ helief." 

f Mr. Simeon also prints this word in italics* 

K 
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■Mrie no effort to velieve his dittraii, so it is in vain 1o prof4^i 
fittth in Christ, if we shew not forth oor faith by oar works.^' 
(p. 69 f L 3.) Mr« Simeon then eridentlj means to deny, 
that the penmns, on whom St. James was animadTerting, kad 
faith ; but here again he is contradicted by the Apostle, who 
fully admiis that they had faith, for be reasons aboot it, and 
hecoald not reason about %non«entity; and he compares it to 
the fiulh of devib, which is undoubtedly a real faith, though 
a very uscUmm one. Nay, he even supposes that this faith of 
theirs was earreciy for he commends it, and produces one 
article of it which is so correct, that it forms the ground work 
of all true religion, (see rerse 19.) The original assertion of 
the Apostle therefore, concerning the necessity of good works 
tfi saliratioo, remains unshaken ; nor can the deficiency in jioint 
of practice^ which he censnrei and condemns, be possibly 
construed to. mean a deficiency in point of faUh^ to prove 
which, howerer, is the whde scope of Mr. Simeon^s argument; 
for if, as he would represent the case to be, the Apostle required 
good works, only lo << shew fofrih*^ faHh^ then it was, viftoally 
and in tact, not works but faUk whiclh he required, and which' 
be considered as deficient* 

Note 84.— to p. 66, /. 13.—" However let us". . •*< bere- 
afier," p. 66^ L AK.-^The whole of the character here given, as 
generally appiieable io evangelical discourses, is correctly that 
which belongs to those of Mr. Simeon, contained in his '^ Ap- 
peal ;** but the partieufau' reason for laying down that character 
in the text, namely, that it might serve as a ground for deter- 
mining the sentiments of our evangelical brethren on the reqai*' 
Sites finr salvation, is, in the case of Mr. Simeon, entirely 
SMperseded by his own ^apress declarations^ which were 
minutely detailed in the preceding note* 



* This fsvoarite theory of oor opponents is ezsmioed more ^t 
Itrgelothstext, (s^jp. 60, last paragraph, &c.) and some farther 
ohterf atioos ariil be offered upon it In Note 38. 
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^•-^to p. 68, /. t. — ^^ condition of BaIfat{ort."<«>Ac* 

*. Simeon, thrtni^bout the whole of fais sermoit on 

V Faith, has mOst religiously abstained from 

indition^ as in anj respect applicable to good 

"^8, M23.^<< qualiBcalioil fof salvfttion.'* 

God is glorified bjr them, and that the 

they spriAg, Constttute our meetnesi 

eV (p. tB, /. 19.) 

^ I. 10.— « to use it/'-^Mr. Siracoit 

^., that, ifith regard to the saints bf old, 

. principle by which they were actuated, and the 

. which all their obedieilCe sprang.** (p. 76^ /. l.>^ 

ur. Simeon bad here gone one step farther, and told us 

plainly, that faith is the principle which snggests nwthes for 

dbodience^ be. would have given us ft just and lational account 

of the practical operation of faith, which is Usually described 

in evangelical writings) Us produciitg good works by a certain 

necessary and mysterious process^ quite incomprehensible to 

all but the initiated) and perhaps not vefy intelligible even to 

ihem* (See note SO.) 

Notn 28.--4op.7e) /.*.—•« evidences of faitb/'^Thit 
is. the grand purpose) to which Mr. Simeon appears to con* 
sider good works as subservient, and be accordingly places- it 
first in the list of the uses to which they may be applied.*^ 
<< What) (be asks^ if the works it (<aitb) produces be not to 
be relied on for our Justification before God ? Is it nothing 
that they will be adduced in the day of judgment as the evi- 
dences of our love to'Ghristr' (p« 76, /. 14.) And when, in 
Qonunentitig on the decisive language of St« Jatnes, (see 
note S3,) he does not venture absolutely to deny the neceft^ty 
of good works ; the only reason which he gives for their being 
required at all, is the same ^s in the last instance i '< We mu^ 
give by our works, an evidence that our faith is genuuie, for in 
any pretensions, which we make to a saving faith, it is by our 
works that we must be justified, (or proved upright,) and not 
by faith only/' (p. 69^ /. 17.) The Apostle does cerUinly 
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Ipf^k of gooi,^ W9i;V ^ iH^Uig evidenoisi of faith, but onljr 
|q men aod nqt ta Qod* He sajs, in the person of si mao 
a'4dre^ing anoihei : ^^ I wi^l »t^ew tbee'' (iAfe, onfi or aaj one 
pf my fellow-CTeatttres,) ^^ my faith by my works." (James 9» 
18.) but he places their necessity/ on a very difierent grot^nd^ 
namjsly, .beouis^e by them, oaly ^^ iaitb is made perfefty^ 
(v. 920 or efficiest to salvation. Some other rensons indeed 
are afterwards suggested by Mr. Simeon for the performance 
"of good works, iii(hiqh will be more properly cliscus^d in 9 
future note; (31.) 

Note, ^•— 4o.p, 74} end, of .;iote.-^Mr. Simeon appeara 
to have iynbiboda still move ir^h^meiit antipathy to ainc^rily^ 
f jr he says : '^ akisl those who c^tand upon t^ir Oiwp sincerity^ 
9^e little aware of thf 4<^ceitfulnei^ and ^ivickodnespL of theifiown 
liefirts, audi if th^y wopid but look bads:'tl^roiighout their 
whole lives, they would find, that their sin^^erUy^ like that oC 
^^ of Xacsqsy /^as,oif/^ ^iin^M'^A.^hem i^ agrefiter n^i^^ufc 
^ im^lfirafi/ 0gam$t the^ Qasptiof CfymL*^ (p. 79^ /* j9.) 
}( by ^< the Gospel.of CUrisI," Mr. Sku^n here meam that 
^)iic^ has been vaunte^^ssycb, pfQc^liArly and.exoKisiYely, by 
certain religionists during the last half ^x^ituiy, kis assertion 
^cspjcctingtho effect of Mucerity^ jiuiy be not quitaso outrage- 
Qtt^y incr4r4ibW» as* any o^e, at fivst, wouU propottoceil to 
we* 

. Note SP.-^to p^ 73^/, 5. — " necessai^ conseqaeaoeb'^-^ 
Whatwap heri) stated oa^ as an hypothesis, i$.«OBV^r(ed iat» 
a fact by Mr<i Stn|«oii%avf«0oknowk3dgaie9t» £91? he positively- 
ass^rtS'Of foiOi^ that ^iipfUt inorkby lone/' and «^ o^ewamt 
ihp world," and ." putifj^ the jheaft-" (p» 76y I J&) These, 
affirmatiofifi ar^made ap ceiftainlj^ of Spri0u«A egypreastons^' 
hiit put togfthfr in aveiiy. diA^wt mannes freia /that in. 
wbiqh :they ara .q^i^ifl^ iri.. Scr»pi|Mre«« > Tl^|. ix o2<- 
smpl^e, ane*A]^tk tells us, th$t the foith whiqh avaHdh in. 
J[(!y5a(S>Cbristr isone^STwbicbwDfl^th by lo^ei" (GraLfi. &) 
afid iipn^^dfjEiteiy Mr. Sipi^a.goei^ aud writer it in a book, that 
fifith mlk work bff love.^ Another assert^, that ^^tbis isth^ 
v^etiMU^stiMoy^r^Pi^btba^orlil, erea ooivfaiHi;"^ (i J[oba f^p i^\ 



fttKl Hence Mr. Simeon condades, ihki faitb zz?/// overcome the 

worid. And lastly, a third declares, that God had acceptec) 

lh4J* bdiemgf Gentiles, " purifying their hearts by faith ;" 

(Aets 15. 9.) from ifvhich Mr. Simeon infers, that faith wilt 

pwrify the heart. In short, he argues, that because, whert 

these spiritual habits are ^vrought ki Christians, faith is the 

oaoseof ihem, therefore faith will necessarily produce them^ 

an argument, which has been already anallzed in the sentence 

of the ttat ibilowrhg that to which this note refers. That faith, 

if duly cherished and exercised, will produce these effects, is 

imdispatable ; but we have it also on the authorily of an. 

Apostle, that fhith, even true iaith, may subsist wtthaut theiia, 

fJbroesS.'lS, 20; sceako the letter patt of note 33, and the 

iieiLty p. 75, /. 15,) 

N'OTE 91. — to p. YTj'lastline.— " given us to do." — ^Though 
tiie doctrine, openly avowed by Mr. Sinieon, that nothing else 
but faith is requisite for the attainment of salvation, manifestly 
excludes the fiecessity of good works for that purpose, yet in 
one place be has expressly undertal^en to shew, how his 
system ^^ secures ihc performance of good works." (p» 7&^ /. 4.)* 
He regrets, (and so do w.e,) that he was unable to devote inqre 
time than he has to the executiop of this department of hig. 
subject, which we must be allowed to think is left exceedingly 
incomplete. However, let us briejQy examine what he has 
done .towards proving his point. He gives four reasons, which, 
he contends wiU furnish abundant motives tor the performance 
of good works, which reasons are-i— that good works ^' will be 
adduced in the d^y of judgment as the evidences of. our love 
to Christ s"-*-thAt they will form ^^ the measure of our ever* 
lasting reward :"-^tbat '^ God is glorified by them t"-«--iMid 
tljiat ^^ the dispositions from which they spring, constitute <Nir> 
meetness for the heavenly inheritance." The fimt of .these* 
reasons we have shewn to be founded in mistake, (sise the text, 
p. 70, /,19.) and therefore incapable of supplj^ing any motives 
whateiner, ekhex to this effect or any otbet. From the second 
and fourth of tbemy we allow very cogent- arguments may be 
extracted for the necessity of good works, but then the originci 
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rfa8oii3 (beiDstlvcs, from vhicli ihoBt argooieiits are to tm 
deduced, are totallj inconaUtent vfkh the grand positioii of 
Mr. Siineon'9 sermon, that uothing else than faith is reqoir^ 
for salvation; those two assertions on the one side, and tbia 
position on the other side, are mutually contradictory of each 
other,* and consequently cannot be both maintained by tbci 
same person in the same argument;, and therefore, as Mr« 
Simeon is under the necessity of rejectiqg either one or other of 
them, we suppose he would ratber relinquish those two asacr* 
tions, conceniif^ (he qaturc of good works, which are oiilj 
introduced casqfiliy and in a secondary way,, than tbe great, 
fundamental doctriqe, which he' inculcates throughout tbo 
whole of his sermon, and which it was sciely written to 
establish, namely, the all-sufficiency of faith« Consequently,, 
the second and fourth of the reasons, which he assigns as 
motives for the performance of good works, must, on kip 
system, go for nothing. The only reason, therefore, which 
rerofiins, why good works ought to be practised, is, that ^^ God 
is glorified by them-** This consideration, when firmly believed 
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* Which may be very easily shewn. For, firsf, if good works, 
are to be " the measure of our everlasting reward," our reward will 
he proportioned to our good works; therefore^ If our good works 
Bttioont to nothing, so likewise will our reward; and coDsequentlyj 
as there is no future stale iiitermediafe between those of reward and 
punishment, good works are necessary to s^lTStion, that is, soQie^ 
thing ehe than faith is required for sahatlon, 

Again-^If there be a certain ^* mcetness" required for henren, 
this neelness must be a tptaliJicaHon for hesTen. ^ow ibis meetness, 
according to Mr. Simeon, eonsists In certain dispositions, which be 
CDsleods will inefilably produce good woiks; (see note 30.) there* 
fore, if good' works are not performed, it will follow, on hb own 
princlpies, that those i/iiPpoWltonfaie wanting wliiob constitute our 
qualification for heaven. Therefore, if good works are wanting, 
our qualification for hesTen is wanting j that is, good works are 
necessary to saWatioD, or somethipg else berfdes faith is reqtil^ 
for salration* 
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wanA carefolljr attended (o^ will doubtless operate as a motiTe to 
CfirisCian condact, but wMb very different degrees of strength in 
diffinrent cases. It will animate and encourage those, who are 
alreadjf good, to a further progress in the ways of holiness ; but 
it will suggest only a feeble incentive to those, who are languid 
alMl indifferent to religion ; and it will be utterly inefficacious in 
deterring the wicked from sin : and we confess that Mr. Simeon 
roust in this instance think much more favourably of human 
nature than we do, if he supposes, that in any case a lively sense 
of grathude to God, independently of a concern for our own 
evetlasting interests, will be sufficient to ensure the performance 
of the duties enjoined by tlieGospeL-^But tberfact is that, 
aoeording to Mr. Simeon^s opinion of (he requisites for salvation, 
God is not glorified by the good works of his creatures, but 
quite the "Contrary, for Mr. Simeon elsewhere gives us to 
understand that God is glorified, in the gifl of salvation, in 
exact proportion to the worthlessness and wickedness of the 
objects of his favour. In proof of this allegation let us once 
mure recur to his own statement : ^' If, (he says,) we consider 
salvation as entirely by faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, the 
grace of God is indeed magnified beyond all the powers of 
language to express : • • • • a bestowing of this salvation freely, 
without money and without price, even upon the \ery chief of 
sinners, is such a stupendous work of grace, that it fills all 
heaven itself with wonder. But let man be required to 
purchase this salvation, either in whole or in part, by any works, 
of his own, and who does not see how the grace of God is* 
lowered ? We will grant, tor argument sake, that the giving of 
salvation on any terms woukl have been a wonderful display of 
grace ; but, as compared with that, which is revealed, it would 
have been no grace :* . • • • we may say of such a mtMaied 



* In this argument then it is necessarily implied that no tsnas 
tchatever^ in the article of good works, are annexed to saWation oti 
the. scheme of the gospel. Here, by the way, we may perceive 
another instance of the marvellous Inconsistencies of evangelical 
opinions* Di^iaes of that description exclaim most vociferously 
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gpgp^ as ve sr^ speal^ing of i ^^ it migjit be gloiioas j inasmnek- 
af it would be an exercise of nftercj, bat it vould have bad iio« 
glory 9 by rc^asgn of the kp^iiitely bri^ter displf^ of divine grace 
in ^be.Goipe), as it is royeal^ to ua." (p. 72, /- K).) 

•.And this, it ^ems, is the system vbich» above aU otben, 
^^ jlcHfiires the performance of good works ;'* and truly by a very 
8ii9gli)ar method — by procb^imipg, that is, that th^yare per- 
fijcily unnecessary^, since a ceitain gospel, has been ^^ reyealfd^' 
to. Mr. SimeoD) which, without asking any tbiiig but faith^ 
oflf^i:* to bestow freely — (freely on the part ^fmetk a»?weU as of 
God,) — not only primary justificationjt but sah^tion^ evea. 
upon the very chief of sinners. WeH, tboiefiMre, may Mr« . 



a^^inst i^^ admission of food .works as a condition of ^a^H^on, on 
the ground of such admission b^ing derogatory to tb^ free grace of 
God ; and yet they allow, and strenuously contend fpr, th^ indispen- 
sable necessity of faith as a condition for the saqie purpose: not 
obserTing, all the while^ thattl^e requisition of Jaifh as a condition of 
salvation, is just as derogatory to the free grace of God, as that of 
good works can be, supposing that the free grace of God in the 
gift of salvation could be diminished hj any such means at alL 
Hence therefore by merely substituting the word ^' faith^' for 
^^ good works" in this argument of Mr. Simeon, we shall have' 
another, precisely similar, and equally just and conclusive, 
the whole i^r^ngth of which will* be turned against himself;* 
as may be illustrated by taking one paragraph of if, which 
will run . thus :r—^> hot let a man be required to purchase this 
saivatino, either in whole or in part, by any faHk of his own, and' 
who. does not see how the grace of God is lowered ?" Id short, fer- 
tile same reason that Mr. Simeon giies np good zoorks as one of the 
i^eans of salva tici), he must also give up faith ; and his own reasoning,^ 
when pushed into its prpper consequences, will thus prore that 
nothing zchatever is required of man for the aUainoient of salvation^' 
(Sowethiug more to the same purport as this note, may be seen in th^ 
tipkt. p«7d,/.ll.) 

* That gospel, it most be uaderstood, which declitres good workl^ 
to be necessary to salvation* 
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fiisieoa gtve,- (as be doai in Ms kymo-book,)* ifae fonowingi 

po^ical in vUaiion to bU bei^rcfis i 

^^ Come Dsedy and gQilty^ c^ne loafthtoms aad bare^ 
Though lep'rons aod filiby^ come JQSt a« yon aje/'^ 

^ As <he reader may not often be fortunate enough to meet with 
such a choice morsel of eTangelica) minstrelsy, as is exhibited in this 
hymn, we will fatour him with a few moi^e stanzas. The subject 
of it professes to be, *^ The fountain opened for sinners;** agd the 
Tlvtaes of this fountain are extolled, (whether In poetry or prose it 
may be diilcoU to say)) but certainly In terms rery similar to those, 
which campose the newspaper-rpuflii of patent medicines, Itrunsiit/. j, 
tkp following strata :— • 

This faontain fram guilt not only makes pare, 

And gives soon as felt infallible cure, . . 

But, if guilt removed, return, and remain^ 

IVi power may be proved again and again. 

This foantain uoseard stands open for all » 

Who long to ba heal'd, Iha great and the small : 
Here's strength for the weakly that hither are led, 
}lere*s haaUh lor the sickly, and life for the dead. 

This fountain, though rich, from chsrge is qaita clear, 
The poorer the wretch, the weicomer here ; 
Come needy and g«Uty, come loathsome and bare, 
^ 1 Thofigh lep'rous and tUhy, covxeJuUusgou are* 

This fountain in Tain has nejer been tried^ 
It takes out all stain, whenever applied ; 
The fountain flows sweetly with virtue divine^ 
To cleanse souls comjpietely, thougfi )ep*roi|8 as mine/' 

(Hymn 118 J 
Similar sentiments are elsewhere expressed iq. the same Tolame, 
amidst all the charms of similar versification, and in rather stronger 
language. Of the Redeemer of mankind, (to whorfi, by the way^ 
in hymn 134 the following reverent address is offered,- 

Jesus, how predoiis is thy name, 
The great 4MMMrab!sJ><Wl'i}f thou'' !> 
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if^ tbe worse Ibey are, and the wone they remain, the more 
the grace of God will be magnified in their saWation. Indeed on 
Mr. Simeon's principles, taking them eren in the most /ovotrr* 
able point of vicw^ a person might reason with himself most 
correctly in the following manner:-— << if 1 bare faith, good* 
works will necessarily follow: (see note 30:) and, if 1 ha?e 
not faith, no good works, I can do, can supply the deficiency ;'* 
either part of which alternative will equally lead to the com« 
fortable conclusion that Christians may sit down with their arms 
folded, and do just nothing for themselves, or, if they please^ 
worse than nothing. — It is true Mr. Simeon says in one place 
that << a justified person is not at liberty to neglect good 
works ;" (p. 59, /. 10.) but men will act according to the 
motives which are set before theni ; and it is in vain, therefore, 

it is said, in bymo 59, that 

^^ Wilh power be rules, and wonders performB; 
Gifes ooodoct to fools, and courage to worms. 
Beset bj sore ctiIs without and within, 
By legiims of devils^ and mourUains of sin.** 
The title of this bymn Is ^^ Encouragement for the weak ;** may we 
not add— -^^ and for the wicked,^'* — But the mode of saWation, 
accofding to Mr. Simeon*8 opinion, is described still more minutely 
as follows : 

'* This Is the way I long have soaght, 
And mourned because I found it not ; 
^ J grief, my burden long has beeu, - 
Because I could not cease from sin. 

' The more I strove against its power, 
I simrd and stumbled l)ut the more; 
Till late I heard my SaTionr saj^^ 
^' Come hither, soul, I am the way.'* 

Ijo ! glad I come, and thou, blest Lamb, 

Shtdi take me to thee as 1 am; 

My Wfi/u/self to thee I give; 

l^Qihing but love shall Ireceioe.'\ Ugmn 142. 
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io tell AeBi 4bey are not at liberty to be idle, ivben at the same 
timei you studiously detlfoy . every motire pn^er to excHp 
Ibeir diligence. 

Thus roucb then for Mr» Simeon's proof that hb doctrine 
peeuUarly ^^ secures the performance of good woriis.'* 

In coiifirndatioo however of the truth of the main point* 
insisted on in this sennon, the sufficiency of faith to salvation, 
Mr. Simeon lays down certain << marks which characterize the 
Goiipelt'* (p. ^9. ftc.) and these are-^that <^ it magnifies the 
grace of God""*^hat it ^* cuts off.all occasion for boasting" — 
Vid that it ^^ secures the performance of good works;'* and, 
having laboured to shew that they are all aftribntabte to his own 
icberoe, he concludes in the following triumphant terms: <^ these 
then are clear evidencet that the way of salvation is predse/y 
mch as j^e have declared it to be ; for there is no other doctrine 
under heaten that has these marks connected with it, or these 
eflfects proceeding from it." (p. 77, /• 9.) This is speaking 
pretty confidently i but, by way of tempering this exuberance 
of self»gratulation, we would beg leave to remind him, that the 
system of his opponents on this question has these marks 
connected with it, quite a^ much, (to say the lea$ty) as his own 
has. 

Note dS.-*-*(o p. 81, /. 23.— "other points"~There is 
however a sentence in Mr. Simeon's sermons, which savours so 
strongly of this doctrine, that we cannot refrain from pointing it 
out tp the notice of the reader." Being justified, (be says) by 
faith in him, (Christ,) you shall have peace with God : you 
shall "be kept also from falling" whilst in this ensnaring world, 
and in due time you shall be " presented iaultless before the 
presence of his glory with exceeding joy." (p. 82, /• 26.) 
Here then salvation is made a necessary consequence of primary 
justification. — One farther observation may be made on this 
passage. We have no objection to the method, sometimes 
pursued, of occasionally introducing into sermons texts of 
Scripture in the way of accommodation^ aud without paying a 
rigid regard to the meaning tlicy originally bear, provided it be 
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done in metrUg^ and in a way «rbi^b oan give the' (o no' 
deception. But we have seen Mr. Smena Vopinion ef tincerUy , 
(note 29,) and, if we can only imagine him to have been iDfieber 
aafoest wheii be gave it, we oi^btlto bb the lestf aurptSted 
tbat in tbis quotation -be^ has mde Si. Jade ymfkiti asscfting U 
doctrine; wbiob in all probability ke never beard of--*that of 
Final Perseverance. The Apostle's wordain the doacof^jr^ 
bis epistle are tneieiy tbese i ^^ now nnto him tbat is ahle to 
keep you from fitUing, and 4o present you faultless." (v* 24.) ^ 

- Note S3.~to p. 9S. I. 20 ^ words of mail."— Tb^ 

description, given io this paragraph, of oeitain characteristics* 
of Mr. Simedu's sermons, is, it iMist be confessed, not very* 
flattering ; but really, on examining those theological dooaments* 
i^itb considarable attention^ we still think that it was' neither 
unmerited nor misapplied* We have already seen, (in ii^t^ff 
13, 14, 15, and .21,.) the nnceremonioiis laanner in which' 
Mr* Simeon has handled .one q£ the most aacred ordinances of 
our Gburoh, and the tacit, but-not on that account the less real 
attack, which 'he has made upon all its ministers except those 
who cotncfde with bimsdlf in opinion, • F>Nr the- pnrpose of 
aubstantiating another ^hargr,r which we bieliei^to be^ke only 
one, of those we have made, not yet sufficiently verified, we 
siball present Ihe. reader with a^ew specin^nsofthe ^^caiidcraV' 
towards those who difibr from him, Which Mr. Simeon has 
manifested in. bis ^^ Appeal to men of wisdom and (^andoor ;'* 
and there will be found moreover, in tliiese instaiKce» of hitf 
liberality to others, a : tolerable degree of self-coroplaceticyoii 
l)is own part. J^'or the more ready elucidation of these' 
panegyru'sii efiusionK,'we' shall al£o,^(in tbe.form'of oocasJoiial' 
notes,) stibjoin dT giossari/ of some of the terms and phrts^s 
whidh occur inthem;. and, ^as-to theaccuracy of the int^rp^r^ 
iation we have put upon th<?se passages, we haVe no hesitation 
in «aying thtil/ however ingeniously they may be twisted and 
toiluied|.they can, in the. end, admit of no other. 

In one place, then, Mr. Simeon joiiis> with SocinisM and'smch 
aort of people^ those.who ^eny. «*(h^ necessity of « renewed 
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liewf,"* and of all these peraofis he asserts that they are 
^^ Minded by prejttdtee or passion/' (p. 14, /. 19.) — Bat 
similar deelamtklhstcrovrd upon us so fast that we cannbt prefix! 
a preface to each of them, and the Feadef must therefore hd 
eontcnt to take them, (according to a technical termitrMr. 
Simeon's theolocry^) "just as they fere." 

** We regret that we have not time to niake any obserirationsr 
on this passage, but whoever will read it attentively will fintf 
that every xt>orit we have uttered is confirmed by it beyond the 
power ^(gophiairyf to set aside." (p. 70, /. 22.) 

" Verily, if we make no b^ter use of the explanations giveil' 
«« in the New Testament, than to refine and cavil y and obscure 
theiruihj we had better go at once and learn of a poor ignorant' 
Jew ; for there was no Jew so ignofatit but, whefi he saw thai' 
rite performed, could tell you in what way his iniquities vrhte to^ 
Ue ibr^ven* And, if only we will bear in mind that ordinance^ 
we may d«fy all the stopkist^X upon earth." (p. 64, /: 13.) 
• "You, who \^ift dispute against salvation'by faith 6nly§, and' 
who wish t6 have something of your own to found yoiir Hopes* 
upow, dotbis, &e." (p. 79, /. i.) 

^ Tbat a leetfned and ingenious man may involve the (^Tainest 
subjects in obscurity, and may maintain even the mo$i palpable^ 
absurdiites\\ with somewhat Iik6 a plausible course of argument, 
is well known to thid audience, >^h6 are habituated tb' invest%ate' 
tiieoriea of every kind* But the Scriptures are written for the 

y ■ 1 I I ii^wi^^^fc^^»^#^^^^Hii*i^i^fc^-^fc*^»*^«^^^«^<Piw^.^«*^^— ^* I m i in k\ t t ■■■■■■■■ 

* That is, aiccording to his^.njDtionaof it. 

f <* Sdphistry'*— any train of arguments* opposed to Mr. Simeon's 
tenets.-*--^^Sopiils(»^''-^ny persons wh>o use such argameuts. - < 

^'"Sophists"— see "Sophistry." . ' ' 

§ This is an elliptical sentonce, ^nd, when pj^operly filled up, will 
stand thus :•— ^' You viho will (hai;e the hardihood^ ia. opposition to . 
JDdr. Simeon^ to) dispute againftt" &Cr 

I) "Absurdity" — in Mr. Simeon's vocabulary it is equivalent to 
^^ delusion," whicli Me la Ihe next qnotatton. .- • 



|M»r, and it is a fact that the poor do anderrtaiid iheni) whilst 
the vmm disputers of this zoorld* are bewildered in their own 
mazes, and, by the just judgement of God, are taken in their 
own craftiness/* (p. 67, /• 24.) t 

<* Now yon can speculate, and dispute, and speak with con« 
fidenoe of the justness of your views ; # • • « but, if you hold fast 

any of the foregoing dtlusions^X J^^ ^^^ ^^ ^<^ them so 
satisfactory in a dying hour as you imagine* Doubts like these. 
wtU arise in jnnurmind. ^^ What if my fancied goodness, which I 
am blending with my Redeemer's righljcousnessf should prore 
a lefiige of lies V'h (p. 80, /. 91.) 

4< If we look to fact and experience^ who are the persons at< 
this day that are accounted righteous over much ; and are 
represented as making the way to heaven so strait that none 
bat themselves can walk in it? Is it among the declaimers about^ 
good works that we must look for those persons? No, but 
among those who renounce all dependence on their own works^ 
and seek for salvation by Christ alone/' (p. 76, /• 25.)-«Henee, 
as ^' what every body says must be tnie,*' we learn demonslre"< 
tively these'two things : — first, that all Mr. Simeon's opponenfa 
are very wicked ;— ^secondly, that he, and those who think with 
him, are all very good. 

.But Mr. Simeon is not contented with anathematizing his . 
antagonists in his own proper person and authority ; he employs 






Namely, Mr. Simeon^s opponents* 
-t- l*hi8 is the passage referred to in the text, (p. 0^, L 15,) and 
that no part of its beaotfes msy be lost, it may be remarked that the 
phraseology of it was originally ased by the Apostle Paul in 
reference to the captious and perterse philosophers of the schools of 
Greece, who opposed the Gospel when preached by himself: of 
eourse, then, it is here applied by Mr. Simeon with singolar felicity, 
propriety, and accuracy, to describe the character of such persons 
as, call in qaestion the correctness of his own opinions* 

% ^' Delusion"— any doctrine not to be foand in Mr. Simeon*! 
creed. 

§ ^^Ue"— ^whatever Mr. Simeon does not beltere^ 
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a mucli more tremendous engine to hurl them to destructiorf, 
and actually introduces the sovereign Judge of the world as 
dealing out, at the last day, a sentence of eternal condemnation 
on all who dare to dispute the accuracy of his tenets. — *^It is an 
easy matter, (be says,) to adopt an opinion, and to maintain it 
in opposition to the most convincing statements;* but we 
canniDt change the truth of God, nor, when we have passed into 
the etertial world, can wi^ come back to rectify our errors. We 
may laugh at the new birth, and persuade ourselves that we 
have no need to be alarmed at the declarations of our Lord 
Jesus Christ in relation to it, but we cannot make him open the 
kingdom of heaven to us when once the door is shut ; wt 
may knock and say, ^^ Lord, I thought my baptism was 
fiufficient;''t but he will say, " Depart, I never knew you : my 
words were plain enough f if you had desired to understand 
them, but you did not choose to let go your beloved lusts; yon 
did not choose to give yourselves up to me in newness of heart 
and life, and therefore t^ou would believe any lie rather than 
comply with my word:^ depart therefore, and reap forever 
the fruit of your own delusions.*' (p. 54, /. 93.) 

It is quite impossible to go beyond this, and here therefore we 
shall end our quotations, conceiving that the object, which was 
proposed in citing them, is by this time abundantly answered. 
We cannot however conclude, without offering Mr. Simeon one 
parting caution, which is, that, if he should ever 4iercafter be 
called upon by his opponents, (as they are by him,) to ** bring 
forth," in <^ justification'' of himself and his opinions, ^^ a 
work" — **one single work" — and "one that has no defect,^' — « 
be would not produce that^ which he has just published, "An 
appeal to men of wisdom and candour," for it does not appear 
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* Sach as are made by Mr. Simeon, that is. 
+ A speech rery kindly prepared by Mr. Simeon, and put int# 
the months of his opponents, (see note 15.) 

t Enpecially with Mr. Simeon's commeot. 
^ As lalerpreted by Mr; Simeon* 
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to be entirety '^perfiscf' e^n io priilcipk, and stiti less in 
spirit. But, to be serious on a serious subject — it is indeed io 
be deeply regretted that a person, who can speak 90, reasonably 
and charitably, as Mr. Simeon, does,* on the maintenance of 
moderation and candour in the management of religious 
^quiries, should in his own example, and almost in th^ Same 
l^eatli, have completely violated all the rules, for the obserra* 
tion of which he so properly contends : but it is one thing to 
inform others how they ought to act^ in reference to oursehesf 
^nd another to conduct ourselres towards them conformably 
to such advice. 



* See note 31. 



THE END. 
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